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ABSTRACT 



In October 1989, St. Petersburg Junior College and 



the American Absociation of Community and Junior Colleges sponsored a 
seminar on strategies that community and junior colleges can use in 
working with business and industry to meet America's future work 
force needs. The proceedings of the seminar contains the text of 
presentations by nine speakers, offering the perspectives of 
business, education, and government. The proceedings begin with Carl 
M. Kuttler's introductory comments about the event, followed by Dale 
Parnell's -emarks concerning the challenges and opportunities facing 
colleges and universities in the future, and Gerald R. Ford's 
observations about the changing international climate and its affect 
on the role of community colleges. Next, Lawrence H. Williford 
discusses the current socioeconomic trends shaping education, the 
economy, and the work force in the year 2000. Bernard R. Gif ford's 
talk focuses on the transition from the industrial age to the 
information age, reviewing the characteristics of each and their 
implications for education. Next, Dagnija D. Lacis challenges 
community colleges to prepare a work force that has basic reading, 
writing, and math skills; that is comfortable with common computer 
applications; and that is culturally literate* Chester E. Finn, Jr., 
reviews disheartening findings from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, compares the expectations of American and 
Japanese education, and highlights educational reform efforts 
worldwide. Next, Forrest P. Chisman discusses ways that businesses 
and community colleges can help solve the work force literacy 
problem. Richard F. Schubert discusses a report on "Investing in 
People — The Strategy to Address Americans work Force Crisis." Brief 
descriptions of community college work force development programs are 
presented throughout the p^^oceedings. (DJD) 
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Foreword 



Carl M. Kuttler, /r , is an 
alumnus of St, Petersburg 
Junior College of which 
he is now president. He 
has served at SPJC for 
more than 23 years. The 
institution has been cited 
for initiatives in excellence 
at ceremonies at the White 
House, the Florida 
Legislature and before the 
Florida State Board of 
Educatinn. He was a 
presenter before the 
National Commission on 
Excellence in Education, 
ihe publisher of A Nation 
of Risk. In December 
l9HiS, he was appointed by 
the president of the United 
Slates to the National 
Advisory Council on 
Educational Research and 
Improvement, Dr. Kuttler 
has received an award 
from the AACJC for his 
creation of the 
Presidential Library 
Leadership Seminars, of 
which Workforce 2000 is 
the second. He holds a 
doctorate of law from 
Sictson University, 



On October 26-27, 1989. WORKFORCE 2000. the second annual Leadership 
Seminar, was held at the Gerald R. Ford Museum, sponsored by the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges and St. Petersburg Junior College. The 
goal of this seminar was to share strategies on how community and junior colleges can 
workwithbusinessandindustry to meet America's future needs in the work force. From 
the presentations, interactions and panel debates, we hope that you have been inspired 
to return to your campus and community with a renewed sense of urgency in this 
imponant challenge. 

Larry Williford. senior vice president of corporate relations at Allstate Insurance 
Company, captured the theme of the seminar: "When you consider that the quality ol 
education affects not only the quality of the work force, but the quality of life iisclf lor 
every individual in the country, then a little brainstorming and bamstorming in pursuii 
of a better way seems hke a good idea." 

We were honored to have former President Gerald R. Ford, who has spent a lifetime 
in public service, lead our seminar. President Ford, as minority leader in the House ol 
Representatives, was instrumental in including junior and community colleges in ihc 
Higher Education Act of 1965. He knows our work in producing students for the work 
force is critical to the future of America. Along with President Jimmy Carter, Presidcni 
Ford was honorary chairman of A Third of a Nation, a report detailing the prospects ol 
a national underclass — deprived, disadvantaged, ill-trained and undercducaicd. He 
challenged us to continue our work and to increase our commitment in this vital area. 

This seminar has inspired us at St. Petersburg Junior College. We plan to develop 
stronger minority action plans and to implement a model college within our college 
based on valued educational principles from around the world. We want to work more 
actively in the field of adult literacy. But most importantly, we at SPJC, like you ai your 
colleges, are inspired to step out and join with partners in industry and business. Wc 
must ask what they need and work with them to fill those needs. T'^en, our colleges will 
be the colleges that our dreamers thought they could be and our risk-taking governing 
boards want them to be. 

Community and junior colleges can be the leaders in preparing America lo mcei ihe 
challenges of the future and in regaining the competitive edge. I trust this seminar was 
inspiration for us to help create an internationally competitive work force for ihc 21si 
century. 

"Carl M. Kuttler, Jr., President 
St Petersburg Junior College 
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Introduction 



Dale Parnell is president 
and chief executive officer 
of the American 
Association of 'Community 
and Junior Colleges and a 
visiting professor at a 
number of universities. 
He served as first 
chancellor of the San 
Diego Community College 
System and president of 
the San Joaquin Delta 
College in California » and 
prior to that was 
superintendent of public 
instruciton for the State of 
Oregon, He was the 
founding president of 
Lane Community College 
in Oregon, Dr, Parnell is 
the recipient of numerous 
national, state and ucal 
awards. He is a board 
member of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching 
and of the U,S,Dept, of 
Labor 's Commission on 
Workforce Competencies, 
He is the author of The 
Neglected Majority, 
Competency Based 
Education and Dateline 
2000: The New Higher 
Education Agenda. 



The future of higher education will be largely based upon overarching forces that 
are, by and large, external to colleges and universities of all types and sizes. The link, 
for example, between the economy, education and human resource development is 
solid and becoming more important every day. It is an umbrella external force that 
will impact all education institutions regardless of their mission. 

It is with this impact in mind that AACJC and St, Petersburg Junior College 
sponsored this leadership seminar on Americans future work force. It is also with this 
external impact on education in mind that former President Gerald Ford and 
influential business leaders accepted our invitation to share with you their forecasts 
for the future of the work force. 

The 1990s could well be the most important decade of human history. It is the 
end of a century, the end of millennium and the end of many aspects of our current 
way of life. Butitisalsoabegihning. The '90s will introduce us to the new age of 
technology, the new learning age, and it will bring rich possibilities as well as chal- 
lenges for colleges and universities. 

Being from farm country in Oregon, I like to say that in my lifetime I have gone 
from cow chips to potato chips, to computer chips, to nanochips. So, too, in these 
past 50 years has the United States, We have had a major war, where we introduced 
the atomic bomb to the world, and two other wars of considerable magnitude and 
pathos. We have experienced turbulence on the college campus, a social revolution 
in mores, a civil rights struggle, antitax revolts, and a flood of new individuals, 
particularly females, into the labor force and into higher education. We can now 
travel faster than the speed of sound, including travel into space, and experience 
instantaneous visual communication around the world,. We have become a global 
community in terms of trade, travel and telecommunications. The computer is 
revolutionizing the publishing industry, the defense industry, the financial world, 
health sciences and basic manufacturing. 

Who would have forecast these developments 50 years ago, or even two or three 
decades ago? But the astonishing fact is that our country has experienced all of this 
in real-life hving color and our system has not collapsed. Our political, economic, 
and educational institutions have a ccnain resiliency lo be able lo bounce back from 
trouble and adversity. 

When one weighs the evidence on all sides, it appears that the Uniid States is on 
the edge of a major period of economic growth ar d technological expansion, which 
will be fueled by education. 

In 1952 Calvin Coolidge said, "The business of America is business/' 

Today, Austin Kiplinger states in his book The New American Boom: "The busi- 
ness of America is EDUCATION. Education constructs the foundation of technol- 
ogy, and technology in turn provides the track for industry and commerce to advance 
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into the 2Ist century." 

The IS)90s will be a decade of challenges, but prom- 
ises to be a boom period for higher education. The road 
to the year 2000 will not be free of potholes and regional 
problems, but scientists, engineers and business leaders 
are predicting that an education-based technological 
boom is on the way that will take off in the 1990s in a 
steep upward curve. 

This new higher education boom will happen in an 
environment of automation and increased productivity ; 
slow population growth; higher wages for a more expe- 
rienced, older and better prepared woric force; better 
education-training and more opportunity for the un- 
skilled workers; more and better research and new and 
improved procedures for technology transfer to the 
marketplace. 



V\e decade of the 1990s will present community, 
technical and junior colleges v^ Ji rich new possibilities 
and opponunities as well as some challenges. Higher 
education leaders who can recognize and take advantage 
of the extemal windows of oppoituniiy and solve some 
of the intemal operating problems will be Uie leaden* 
required for die year 2000. 

How colleges respond to the forces of change in the 
decade ahead will depend in large part on their leaders 
being good managers. Those colleges tiiat Uirive in this 
turbulent atmosphere will be led by leaders who know 
and implement exemplary leadership practices. 

"Adapted from Dr. Pamell's book Dateline 2000: 
The New Higher Education Agenda 

Dale Parnell 

President and Chief Executive Officer 
American Association of Community and 

Junior Colleges 
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38th President of the United States 




Gerald R. F ord served as 
the 38th president of the 
United States from August 
1974 to January 1977. 
Prior to his succession to 
the presidency, he became 
vice president in 1972. He 
served from Michigan in 
the United States House of 
Representatives from 1948 
until becoming vice 
president. He was chosen 
minority leader of the 
House in 1965 and served 
as permanent chairman of 
the 1968 and 1972 
Republican National 
conventions, Mr, Ford 
practiced law both before 
and after serving as an 
officer in the United States 
Navy during World War 
II. He is author of A Time 
to Heal A recipient of 
many awards and 
honorary degrees, Mr. 
Ford holds earned degrees 
from the University of 
Michigan and Yale Law 
School. 



IVs a very high honor and a great privilege for me to welcome you all to God*s 
country, the old Fifth Congressional District in the great state of Michigan. More often 
than not recently, since I lost my job in Washington and since my wife Betiy has been 
so active and effective out at the Betty Ford Center, I *ve been introduced as Betty Ford's 
husband. Of course, Vm very proud of her personal achievements and success in the 
field of alcoholism and chemical dependency. 

Coming to a conference of this sort is always a special pleasure when I have an op* 
portunity to see some old friends, Fomier Congressman Bill Ciu.ner came to the 
Congress while I was in the House. We became very close and long-standing personal 
friends. He was an outstanding member of the committee on the judiciary , and. BilU it's 
nice to have you here and a part of this group. 

Vm also pleased to see Dr. Paul McCracken. He is one of the outstanding professors 
at the University of Michigan 's Business School in the Economics Depanmcnt. At a 
very crucial time, Paul McCracken was Chairman on the Council of Economic Advisors 
and was extremely helpful not only to the President but to all of us who were serving 
in the Congress at the lime and needed good counsel and assistance on some of those 
challenges that we faced. Paul, it's nice to have you over here. 

The Grand Rapids Junior College was started the year I was bom, 1913. It's had^ 
a very long and illustrious career and has contributed significantly to the fine educa- 
tional opportunities here in this western Michigan area. The contributions of JC (as we 
used to call it) go back to an outstanding president, who one or more of you may re- 
member. President Andrews had a tremendous impact not only on JC but on education 
generally in this part of the state. 

I share Mr. Larry Williford's very strong observation that in the next 10 years the 
possibilities or probabilities for peace arc much higher than they have been over the last 
25 to 40 years. The developments between the super powers, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, are encouraging, and I. for one, hope very strongly that Mr. Gorbachev 
is successful with andperestroika. I don't envy his challenges, however. He 

has pubhcly stated that Marxist communist economic policy is a total failure. He has 
very succinctly recognized that that economic system, tightly controlled and dominated 
by government, cannot feed and cannot clothe its people. It is also a recognition thai 
that kind of economic policy will not compete with the Western markct-oricntcu 
economy such as in the Pacific Basin or in Europe. 

The problem Mr. Gorbachev has is whether he can succeed in changing a failed 
economic system quickly enough to one that has a chance for success so thai the 
legitimate needs and desires of the Russian people can be met. Many very wise and 
knowledgeable leaders in Western Europe who hope he'll be successful do not give him 
any better than a 50/50 chance. Some give him less odds than that. That's a tough 
challenge. So even though we think we have difficult problems on our doorstep, and 
we do — and Mr. Williford outlined a number of them — 1 like our challenges better 
than those that he (Gorbachev) faces in Moscow. 

The question was raised by Mr. Williford, '*What is the potential impact if we have 
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a negotiated agreement between Mr. Gorbachev and 
President Bush on strategic arms and conventional mili- 
tary forces?" I believe that there will be negotiations 
completed by these two leaders sometime next year 
which will result in planned phasing down of strategic 
weapons as well as conventional arms. 

Those developments, however, will not overnight 
bring about a significant reduction in the expenditure for 
national security. It will take a little time, and, therefore, 
I hope and trust that we're realistic about what we think 
we can divert from the Defense Department to the other 
basic needs which are overwhelming in this country. It 
can result in reductions in expenditures from the Army, 
Nav y. Air Force and Marines, but it will not happen over- 
night. Nevertheless, we should plan for these changes as 
they are going to materialize. 

I was in Congress at the time the higher education 
bill was passed. I believe it was 1965. I had just become 
minority leader in a somewhat controversial election by 
the landslide margin of 73 to 67 so we had some new 
challenges not only within my party, butin the Congress. 
But that legislation, I can say from very practical expe- 
rience, was not one that was totally embraced by all 
elements of the higher education community. The four- 
year colleges resented the intrusion of the junior and 
community colleges, and it was only through a very well- 
organized and effective lobby that the junior and com- 
munity college portion was actually included and even- 
tually funded. 

I You (community colleges) are 
important and critical and do the kind 
of a Job that is absolutely important to 
our economic system and our work 
force in the year 2000, 

You were not included because your counterparts at 
the four-year colleges were for it. It was because you 
made a good case, and the facts are the two-year college 
programs have been a tremendous addition to our 'Educa- 
tional system throughout the country. What you do in the 
way of producing students for the work force is critical, 
and I hope and trust that you are going toemphasize those 
things that you do far, far better than anybody else. I 
don't think you should abandon what you do so well and 
seek tonecessarily get into another area orcategory. You 



are important and critical and do the kind of a job thai is 
absolutely important to our economic system and our 
work force in the year 2000. 

« 

I / think none of those issues we have 
discussed on other occasions are more 
timely and compelling than equipping 
I Americans for competitiveness in a 
\ global economy. 

A year ago, this month, as a mailer of faci, some of 
you mighi well have been preseni in Ailania ai ihe firsi 
of ihese Presideniial Leadership Seminars. My very 
good friend and former adversary, former President 
Jimmy Carter, said at that time if the community college 
leaders do not meet the challenge of educating an in* 
temationally competitive work force, who would? That 
is, very succinctly, what your challenge is both as edu- 
cators and as members of the business community. 
President Carter and I have collaborated on a number of 
issues. He has come to my library and museum in Michi- 
gan, and I have been to his in Atlanta. I think none of 
those issues we have discussed on other occasions arc 
more timely and compelling than equipping Americans 
for competitiveness in a global economy. 

In 1 988 the Gallup poll, and some oiher recent public 
opinion surveys throughout the country, reported thai 
Americans are fearful about the nation's economic fu- 
ture, some are fearful of stock market collapses, others 
fear foreign takeover of A ji ^rican assets, others fear for 
that most common of rea?? ?ns — lack of understanding 
— and others, I suspect, wonder if our next generation of 
leadership will rise to the iniemalional challenges of the 
next century. 

That kind of fear, which I don't think is justified, can 
paralyze America. 

■ The American community colleges can 
be the catalyst for bringing education 
and businsess together in the solution 
of this challenge. 

Let me join the ranks of those who arc bullish aboui 
America's future. I read the litany of statistics thai come 
out of the nation *s capitol — most of them arc good; 
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some of them are bad. But when you look at the total. I 
feel good about America, and I feel encouraged about 
our country's future. 

Of course, we cannot enjoy full employment without 
fully employable citizens — educated, trained, and in- 
formed of the realities of their places in a very tough and 
competitive global economy. That's why President 
Caner and I were pleased to be honorary chairmen of the 
report, which many of you may have read entitled, A 
Third of a Nation. It presents, as I tiiink we should, the 



prospects of a national underclass — deprived, disad- 
vantaged, ill-trained and undeieducated. Now in the 2 1 st 
century this could be America's "Achilles Heel." 

I don't accept tiiat as a foregone conclusion. I accept 
it as a challenge, an oppoitunity, and all of you in this 
room, in your respective capacities, have an opportunity 
to make tiiat oppoitunity into reality. 

The American community colleges can be the cata- 
lyst for bringing education and business togetiier in the 
solution of this challenge. 



^ ; 

Sflioobraft College^ Livonia, Michigaa 



etHS0)li:s^e:il#^ attend college after graduation from high 

; v * | i$ a "TiedWPwp program dev^oped around our flagship program in culinary aits. Hiis 

'l^^fy^Efk is^^edsuppottifipom AAOC throughfundsprovidedby the Seats Foundation. The program began 
V'^i'^li^lil^j^ college and public school representatives to deteimine the curriculum and 

' lel^^ are guaranteed a job upon com- 

to complete the::deiiree. 

:<^ipiip|||p helps students become familiar with the college 

ai)lt^^ef<)^p^ Asthey begirtlhepiDgram, they are given assistance in study skills. Students, 

intilii^ to tutoring, financial assistance and teachers' suppon. 

th^ii^ttdiBS (I betief in them which helps them believe in themselves. 

Schoolcraft Engineering Enhancemem Program. It was established to give 
mldditi^cllioat^^^^ an c^t onity to be on a coUege campus, have special learning experiences and have 
vftot 4cd|^gel)Qaid=^ember and staff jprovided theleadersfaip in woiking witii the Detroit Area Pre-Coliege 
Btlgim«!^^ who had completed eighth 

During the next four weeks, snidents 

wete transpoitedto amll^FiMn iihe ca^ They studied computers, math, communication skills 

atxienglt»9enngpiindples^inciuding robotics, lasers and superconductivity. Hiey were alsoprovided lunchand 
theopportttiitty tosvrfminthecoUegepool. Hiey went on a field trip to the Ford MotorCompany test track and 
had a discussion with a panel of Black college student and professional engineeis who provided insight into 
coUege and the woridng world. 

The parents* teachers and Mends attended a graduation ceremony where the students were awarded a 
ceinEi;6eatei a^^^ significance of this unique experience. The testimonials 

were veiy |iQsitl¥e andqulte^^e^ tiiis experience reinforced their desires to 

apply themselves to d0weli in school and attend college upon graduation. It is ourhope that some of them find 

—Richard W, McDowell, President 
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Lawrence H. Williford 

Senior Vice President Corporate Relations, 
Allstate Insurance Company 




Lawrence W, Williford is 
senior vice president of 
corporate relations, 
Allstate Insurance 
Company, and is a 
member of the Allstate 
Board of Directors, He 
began his career with 
Allstate in 1960 as a 
public affairs manager 
and has held many 
management positions 
since that time. He was 
elected to the vice 
presidency of corporate 
relations in 1975 and to 
his current position in 
1988. Mr. Williford is a 
trustee of the National 
College of Education in 
Evanston, Illinois. He is 
also active in the 
Foundation of American 
Communications, the 
Goodman Theatre and the 
National Safety Council. 
He currently serves as 
vice chairman of the 
National Commission 
against Drunk Driving. 
Mr. Williford holds a 
degree in business 
administration from 
Northwestern University. 



I have been asked to kick off our discussion by giving an overview on the subjcci 
of the woric force in 2000. In one sense, being asked to project trends and ideas a decade 
ahead makes me a little nervous. As any psychic or sponswriter can tell you, predict- 
ing is a pretty risky business. But it's in our human nature to try. And it's also necessary 
— unless we predict, we cannot plan. And unless we plan, we cannot progress. 

So what can we expect come the millennium? In what kind of world will we live 
and work? How will companies and countries gain competitive advantage.s? What 
issues must our institutions, corporations and community colleges confront if wc want 
to help ourselves and our society succeed? 1 obviously don't have all the answers. I may 
not even raise all the right questions. But let me highlight thrcc important trends in each 
of two categories. Trends in the world at large and trends in the world of work. Taken 
together, these ongoing developments should have a major impact on the way Ameri- 
cans learn, and earn, in the year 2000. 

■ Let's begin with trends in the world at large — the geopolitical enviroHincnl in 
which we compete, both economically and ideologically. Trend number one suggests 
that 10 years from now the world could be a significantly more peaceful place. That may 
sound strange since this has been the bloodiest century in the history of mankind. But 
consider which way the winds are blowing lately - - in Eastern Europe, in Angola and 
Afghanistan, in Central America, maybe even in the Middle East. 

Im not saying man will overcome his militaristic tendencies in the next 10 years. 
Wars of some kind, somewheie, will always be with us — after all, more than 17 mil- 
lion people have died in armed conflicts s'nce peace supposedly broke out in 1945. 
What 's different today is that the big boys aren't egging each other on. The supcipowcrs 
seem willing to not only accept, but perhaps even accommodate, each other. Will it last? 
At the beginning of this decade, no one would have prtdidtd perestroika and glasnost. 
Few had even heard of a guy named Gorbachev. The tables could turn again. The cold 
war could heat up. But the tide is running strong in the right direction, for a couple of 
reasons. First, because freedom is a funny thing — it's hard to put the cap back on once 
you've taken it off. Poland and East Germany are good examples. Secondly, the trend 
is motivated by economic factors that are inescapable. Communism isn 'i working. Even 
in western socialist systems like France, the move is toward more capitalism and less 
goven Tient control. Free enterprise is on the ascendancy everywhere. 

In fact, many people believe that economics is replacing armed contlici as the pri- 
mary means of competition between nations. Look at japan. It has become a worid 
power without firing a shot. While Russia, despite its huge military machine, has 
slipped. And the United States? Some say we're making headway in the light to regain 
ground lost over the past generation. While others, like Time magazine, believe a lack 
of leadership is ''letting America shp into paralysis." Time will tell, 1 suppose. But how 
do these developments directly affect our work as executives and educators? 

Freer economies arecleariy better for business. At the same lime, the reduced ihrcai 
of war could let Russia and America make what Gorbachev calls a ^Uransiiion from the 
economy of armaments to an economy of disarmament." Less money lor missiles and 
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more to help repair our social infrastructure. 

How would we use the extra funds? In a survey con- 
ducted earlier this year, Americans were asked to rank 
their priorities for government spending. Defense fin- 
ished fifth on that list. What came first? Education. 

I By the year 2000 y creativity will be the 
most important commodity any 
company or country , or individual for 
that mattery can have. 

■ The second major trend in the world at large is re- 
lated to the first because over the next decade many 
people believe we will see the emergence of a true global 
marketplace. In Detroit, they'd say that globalization 
has been with us for a long time now. And it's true. Over 
the past 30 years, for example, the percent of our GNP 
based on imports and exports has more than doubled, but 
the experts believe we "ain't seen nolhin' yet." 

Advances in communications and transportation, 
the lowering of European trade barriers scheduled for 
1992, emerging economies in the Pacific Rim and else- 
where — all of these developments support a worid- 
wide, freer trade scenario in the year 2000. Trends could 
change; politics could come into play; wars could get in 
the way. But a lot of worid economics have bet their 
futures on the internationalization of business. They'll 
work hard to make sure those plans become reality. 

And again, this trend has implications for both busi- 
ness and education. When standards for quality and 
price and profits are set on a global scale, companies 
must be prepared to beat the best the worid has to offer 
— evenif they 're not selling internationally themselves. 

Schools must be prepared to produce workers will- 
ing and able to thrive in such a world. When more than 
half adult Americans can't find England or France on a 
map and the average American MBA knows as much 
math as the average eighth grader in Japan, v c'rc noi yet 
ready to prosper in the coming international economy. 

■ The third trend I wanted to highlight in the worid 
is this — by the year 2000, creativity will be the most 
important commodity any company or country, or indi- 
vidual for that matter, can have. The 2 1 si century will be 
the age of ideas in business. Already, most of the old im- 
peratives have gone by the boards. Is land still critical to 
becoming an economic superpower? Hardly. Compare 
Brazil and Japan. Is capital? ^? soems like you can get 
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money anywhere these days. Raw materials? They're 
less and less important, too. Look at the silicon chip — 
its basic ingredient is sand, literally cheaper than dirt. 
But look at that silicon chip a little closer. It has an enor- 
mous value not because of what it is but because of what 
it does. It carries ideas and information. 

We've already seen this trend in action. More than 
half of all jobs now reside within the so-called '^informa- 
tion sector" of the economy. This trend will affect the 
planning process for both executives and educators. In 
business, we're going to have to promote innovation and 
entrepreneurshiponascale unimagined 10 years ago. It 
will affect everything from how we design our offices to 
how we compensate our employees. At the same time 
schools arc going to have to teach more than basic facts. 
They ' re going to have to promote creati vi ly and origi nal- 
ity and the importance of lifelong learning. 

So, those are three trends in the worid at large thai 
strategic planners at companies like Allstate are factor- 
ing into their scenarios for the year 2(X)0. Whether 
they're right, of course, remains to be seen. 

What about the worid of work tre.nds I mentioned? 
Mo;c specifically, trends affecting work in the United 
biates in the year 2000? Here the picture may be clearer. 
At least, if you believe in the theory that demographics 
is destiny. Three clear-cut socioeconomic trends should 
dominate the worid of work in the year 2(XX). 

■ First is an unmistakable labor :^iioriage that is al- 
ready affecting many businesses and will become worse 
by the end of the next decade. The reasons behind the 
shortage arc well known. The population is growing 
more slowly than at any time since the Depression years 
— less than half as fast, forinstance, as during the I95()s. 
That, in turn, means the population is also getting older. 
Over the next decade, the over-65 population will grow 
by 20 percent while the undcr-35 group will shrink by 14 
percent. Taken together, those two trends mean that by 
the year 20{X) the work force will be growing at a rate less 
than I percent pcryearwhile economists expect thcGNP 
10 be growing at something like 3 percent annually. 
Obviously, those two numbers don'i add up. 

Now, companies like Allstate ar;: already develop- 
ing plans to deal with the labor shortage and iis implica- 
tions. We've implemented rccruiimeni pa)grams thai 
include videos, brochures, even contests — all designed 
to help us attract more and better students at the start ol 
their careers. We simply can't afford to lose the com- 
petition for top prospects within a shrinking labor pool. 

Tlie sanTiC business- type problem affects higher edu- 
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cation. When the supply of raw material, in this case 
students, is suddenly reduced, plans have to be altered 
and strategies redesigned. One thing that may help 
higher education cope is the need for higher levels of 
learning within the woric force a decade from now. For 
example, the percentage of jobs requiring a high school 
education or less will drop while the percentage demand- 
ing one to three years of college will increase from 20 
percent to 22 percent, and the number requiring a college 
degree will increase from 22 percent to 30 percent. 

What's more, the need for supplemental training and 
retraining of current workers will increase greatly. 
Between 1985 and 1995, American business will spend 
$150 billion to $200 billion on industrial automation and 
the resulting productivity increases will cost 15 to 20 
million employees their jobs. 

What we're entering, many experts feel, is a 30- to 
40- year period during which the economy's single big- 
gest need will be retraining for new and displaced 
workers. In fact, retraining several times in one's career 
is likely to be a fact of life by the year 2000. This is a 
challenge and an opportunity for com? inity colleges, 
and an area where business and higher education can 
clearly help each other Uirough cooperation. 

■ The second demographic trend I'd like to high- 
light is related to the first. Along with a labor shortage, 
we're facing an education shortage in America. It's 
caused in part by the dropout plague. Almost 30 percent 
of America's high school freshmen quit before they gel 
their diplomas. In many urban centers, the dropout rate 
reaches 50 percent or 60 percent. But it's also the result 
of inadequate preparation for those who do stay. Most 
of us are familiar with the litany of statistics. Studies say 
as many as one- fourth of our high school graduates are 
not "functionally literate." In one survey, most young 
adults couldn't summarize a newspaper article, read a 
bus schedule or figure their change from a restaurant bill. 

Higher education apparently hasn't done much bet- 
ter. A recent survey of college seniors showed that one- 
fourth of ihem couldn't say when Columbus sailed the 
ocean blue. The same percentage thought Karl Marx's 
basic tool of communism — "From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need" — was actually 
part of the U.S. Constitution. Only one-fourth knew that 
Dostoevsky wrote Crime and Punishment. 

There is no need to belabor the point. What the ed- 
ucation shortage means to business, according to the 
U.S. Department of Labor's report Investing in People, 
is that "alanning numbers of young job applicants have 



such poor reading and computation skills that ii is 
impossible to provide them with job-specific training." 

And remember, we're talking about basic skills, not 
the more complex, creative kinds of abilities that will be 
in greater demand by the year 2000. No wonder compa- 
nies are already spending more than $30 billion a year on 
worker training — an amount that is sure to increase. 
Add it all up, and the first two trends suggest a serious 
shortage in boQi the quantity and quality of entry-level 
applicants for colleges and companies in the year 2000. 

■ Then, into this equation we can factor the third 
major demographic trend of the coming decade — the in- 
creasing ethnic diversity of the student and employee 
population in America. During the '80s, immigration 
accounted forafifthofAmerica's total populationgrowth. 
During the '90s, America's black population is expected 
to increase neariy twice as fa.st, and the Hispanic popu- 
lation more than four times as fast, as whites. 

What that means, as President Ford pointed out in the 
report of the Commission on Minority Participation in 
Education and American Life, which he co-chaired with 
former President Carter, is that, "At the dawning of the 
21st century one oui of three American school children 
will be members of minority groups. We must educate 
and train them to meet the demands of an increasingly 
cor.peiitive international marketplace. The future of 
democracy depends on it." 

In addition to increasing ethnic diversity, ihc num- 
ber of working women in America continues iis 20-year 
climb. In 1970, 39 percent of school-age children had 
mothers in the woric force. Today, it's 60 perceni. 

Put the two developments together, and you realize 
more than eight out of every 1 0 new employees eniering 
the work force during the '90s will be minorities and 
women. Already, white males arc a minority in the work 
place — representing 45 percent of all U.S. employees. 
By the year 20(X), that share will be down to 39 percent. 

Companies, like Allstate, are already developing 
strategies to capitalize on this important trend. Wc are 
convinced that if we can do a better job of managing di- 
versity, we can create a tremendous competitive ad- 
vantage that will last through the '90s and beyond. 
Companies that manage diversity well should be able to 
hire better people who are more productive. They should 
be able to make better decisions since they'll be getting 
better input from a cross-section of employees. They 
should be better marketers as well because diversity in 
the work force will reflect diversity in the population. 
Obviously, there is a lot of work to be done in this 
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area. Today, too many minority employees work in low- 
growth, low-pay job categories. The report of President 
Ford's commission includes many proposals to help 
overcome those obstacles. One important way com- 
panies can help is by throwing out the old "melting pot" 
idea, where the emphasis was on helping minorities fit 
into an already existing homogeneous culture. Instead, 
we should work toward corporate cultures that are truly 
heterogeneous — where people are neither advantaged, 
nor disadvantaged, because of their backgrounds and 
where workers are encouraged to make the best possible 
use of their different talents. 

One final thought about socioeconomic trends that 
may have a major impact on education and the economy 
in the year 2000. It 's difficult to tell at this point what role 
America's drug epidemic should play in our planning for 
the year 2000. On the one hand, there are signs of hope. 
In Anil Arbor, the University of Michigan's Institute for 
Social Research reports that over the past two years co- 
caine consumption among young adults actually showed 
a significant decline. Meanwhile, next door in Detroit, 
a recent report showed that more than 40 percent of the 
babies bom in an inner-city hospital were exposed to 
drugs while still in their mothers' wombs. 

We know that such exposure creates all kinds of 
long-term physical and learning problems for children. 
As the head of the Michigan Department of Public 
Health said, "These babies have lost the battle before 
they were even bom," It's hard to know exactly where 
this trend will take us over the next decade. But there is 
no doubt that drugs will continue to affect our ability to 
educate and employ Americans, particularly young 
people, in the year 2000. So those are some of the trends 
in the world at large — and in the world of work — thai 
may have a major effect on the work force in 2000. 

1 hope I've made the point that these developments 
influence both our professions. Take the question of 
diversity. Both our institutions face the need to maintain 
high standards while accommodating different styles. 
Orthe need for innovation. How can we promote greater 
cntrepreneurship? How do we balance creativity and 
conformity? How do we reward revolutionary thinking 
while still exercising control and maintaining quality? 

Because our institutions are similarly structured and 
face similar ( hallenges, there's no doubt we must work 
together and learn from each other. That was ccnainly 
the premise behind several days of meetings and several 
weeks of work by representatives from corporate Amer- 
ica who attended Allstate 's Forum on "Laborforce 2000" 



eariierihis year. 

It was probably the largest national gathering to date 
of business people concerned with the issue of ed- 
ucation. And while the Forum focused its attention 
largely on grades K-12, I believe its ideas are also of 
importance to this audience for two reasons. First, 
community colleges enroll more than half of America's 
freshmen each year. If the primary and secondary sys- 
tems are breaking down, the effects are being felt first 
and most dramatically in your institudons. Second, 
colleges can and should do more to help school systems 
overcome their current hmitadons. You can serve as an 
important resource, a laboratory , an inspiration. You can 
make a difference. 

The challenges we face in education 
and the economy in the year 2000 can 
he met if we as a society are willing to 
act in unison and insist on excellence. 

So can business. Our Forum report outlines dozens 
of ways in which companies can have a positive impact 
on the educational environment in their own communi- 
ties. As the report notes, business shouldn't try to act 
alone. Education reform on the local level can only be 
effective if it includes all the major constituencies within 
a community. But there's no reason why corporations 
can't take the lead in such efforts — serving as catalysis 
to get the process started. 

I started out by saying predicting is a pretty risky 
business. But it can also be extremely helpful. If the is- 
sues we've highlighted include problems as well as 
opportunities, and they do, then looking a decade ahead 
gives us a 10-year window of opportunity in which to do 
something about them. 

Ten years in which to minimize the problems and 
maximize the opportunities for everyone in our society. 
And to those who say 10 years isn't nearly long enough. 
I remind them that the pace of change today is faster than 
ever When this decade began, IBM had yet to market its 
first personal computer. An entire industry has been 
bom. developed and matured in these past 10 years. 

Today, more than over, change can occur quickly. 
The challenges we face in education and the economy in 
the year 2000 can be met if we as a society are willing to 
act in unison and i.nsist on excellence. 

Anything less will be less than effective. And less 
than America deserves. 
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One of the things thai I did when I was at the University of California at Berkeley 
was to reinslitule one of Berkeley's very strong suits — a doctoral program in higher 
education administration, which many of you know, has been responsible for training 
a large percentage of community college presidents in California and in the West. It 
was a program that T. K. McConnell led and Melzer and Dale Tillery were involved 
in. It was my distinct honor and pleasure as dean to recruit Pat Cross from Harvard 
University to come to Berkeley and to head up that program, which is going full steam 
ahead. I want you to know that as you move on, a new generation of Berkeley grads 
is coming to fill your shoes. 

A transition is taking place in our society. It's a transition from not simply the 
industrial society to the post-industrial society, as Daniel Bell described it almost 20 
years ago, but it is a transition from the Industrial Age to what I call the information 
age. 

This transition is probably one of the most important events taking place in this 
century. In many ways it i.s equivalent to the transition in our economy which took 
place approximately 100 years ago from an agricultural age, a period during which 
close to 50 percent of America's work force was employed in the business of gathering 
food, to a situation where the number of agricultural workers declined precipitously 
and the number of people involved in manufacturing increased at a tremendous rate. 
We're at one of those periods in our history when, in fact, the perccniage of people 
involved in manufacturing is declining at an extremely rapid rate, and the number of 
people involved in non-manufacturing jobs is increasing at a very rapid rate. 

What made the Industrial Age possible were a number of elements. 

■ First of all wa;. th>?. availability of low-cost labor. As people left the farms and 
looked for new opportunities, they crowded into cities and made available to those at- 
tempting to build mass energies a plentiful supply of low-cost labor. 

■ Other ingredients went into the creation of the industrial society, and one of 
the more important elements was the availability of low-cost energy due to abundant 
natural resources. That certainly was the case here in the Midwest. 

■ There were other advantages. America was becoming strong. There was a 
distinct global economic pyramid with the United States and the United Kingdom and 
one or two other countries in Western Europe clearly at the top. 

■ And last, but not least, all of these elements came together at a time when new 
forms of organization were being developed by organizational geniuses. 

It is interesting that when we look back upon the establishment of the industrial 
society and think about the heroes of that age, we don't think in terms of great 
scientists. Many people think of Thomas Edison. But, Wheatly and others helped to 
invent organizational forms that would bring together all of these elements and create 
efficient and effective master organizations. It was really the organizational genius, 
with the ability to invent new organizations, who made the industrial society possible. 

But, of course, while the industrial society created enormous economic opportu- 
nities, its organizational form did have weaknesses One of the primary weaknesses, 
frankly, was the way in which information flowed in these master organi/.aiions — and 
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that is the inclination of the flow from the top. Decisions 
were made at the top of an organization, and essentially 
people in the lower part of the organization were in- 
formed of that decision and then proceeded to make 
decisions based on the information handed down to 
them. Information was not a democratic resource — 
information was pretty much a monopoly of those at the 
top of the organization. 

But we are in Uie piDcess of a tremendous trans- 
formation. The industrial society is no longer a model 
that's going to continue to generate great wealth to this 
country because all of the resources that go into making 
up an industrial society are now available to other 
countries. Those other countries are now growing at a 
rate far greater than us and are building new models of an 
industrial society. And so, the real issue is what kind of 
fluid economy are we going to have to build in order to 
continue to provide large numbers of middle-income 
producing jobs for all Americans? 

There are those, and I put myself in that camp, who 
argue that if we ' re going to make this transition success- 
ful, we must understand that we are in the middle of the 
creation of the information age. The most important 
resource in the information age is the micro-processor, 
which is nothing more than a tool that enables us to 
utilize information as an economic resource. 

Before 1 went into corporate America, I did a lot of 
reading and tlL iWng about the importance of informa- 
tion. But it was only when I joined Apple that I realized 
that there was some substance behind the arguments that 
I had read and many of the arguments that I had conveyed 
in my own writings. 

Apple is a global corporation. We have research labs 
in Paris; in Tokyo; in, I think, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts; and in Cupertino, California. We have manu- 
facturing facihties in Hong Kong, in Singapore and in the 
United States. The only way that the local organization 
can work effectively is if people can share information 
quickly and efficientiy so that the entire organization, 
.spread all over the globe, can move in one direction. 
Before information became a democratic product, it was 
impossible to get a global organization — large numbers 
of people — moving in the same direction at the same 
time because just the amount of energy spent in dis- 
tributing the information would have been so great that 
by the time the last person in the information food chain 
found out what he or she was supposed to do, that di- 
rection would have been changed. 

Now, information is shared so quickly at Apple that 
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in response to events in England, the manufacturing line 
in Singapore can be changed almost instantly. At Apple 
we practice what is called "just-in-time-manufacturing," 
which literally responds to orders in a dynamic fashion 
and manufactures personal computers as needed. What's 
the point of spending an enormous amount of money 
building up inventory unless we need to have a large 
bureaucracy managing the inventory. The nation as an 
economic resource — as a vehicle for making efficient 
economic decisions — has come home to me in ways that 
I could not imagine when I was a member of the aca- 
deme. 

One other factor that is very important in the in- 
formation age and which distinguishes it from the Indus- 
trial Age is that the master organization depended upon 
compliant members of the industrial organization. The 
interest was on creating the organizational man. Some of 
you arc oldenough to remember William White's classic 
}x)okThe Organizational ManAn which he described the 
behavior of people in large organizations and pointed out 
that people had to submit and submerge their own 
identities and often their own intellects to the larger or- 
ganization in order to be successful. Well, in the in- 
formation age, that son of behavior is simply not going 
to do. The information age — because it is understood 
tnc t large organizations are inefficient and that organiza- 
tions must be smaller and quicker and more efficient and 
more quick to respond — is going to require people to 
make decisions quickly, make decisions on the spot and 
under pressure. We need institutions and organizations 
that believe in the power of the individual. 

Also, we no longer have a few economic colossuses 
silting at the top of an economic board essentially dictat- 
ing to the rest of the world's economic boards what they 
will buy, at what price they will make that purchase, and 
when they will receive that particular item or commod- 
ity. Instead of a local-economic pyramid, we now have 
a global-economic network, and you cannot have a 
network unless information flows easily and efficiently 
to all nodes. 

Finally , just as the Industrial Age was promoted and 
accelerated by organizational geniuses, i.e. people who 
understood how to pull together large organizations and 
help them move in one direction, the information age is 
also going to depend on an organizatioiial genius, but a 
new kind. Not the kind of genius that results in the crea- 
tion of large, complex organizations but people who 
understand that organizations are only going to succeed 
to the degree that they enable information to be produced 
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at the democratic source and to the degree that they pro- 
mote the power of individual organizational members so 
those inctividuals contribute to the organization all that 
they aie capable of contributing. 

Now, what are some of the characteristics that 1 think 
will come under this great transition? 

■ One characteristic we're going to have to pro- 
mote as educators is a new way of thinking about the or- 
ganization of intellect and a new attitude towards that or- 
ganization. Unless we understand this* I'm afraid that 20 
years from now we will be in a conference just like this 
one. Rather than talking about the possibilities, we will 
be talking about the tragedies and the missed economic 
opportunities because we did not understand that the 
world was changing under foot and we had to change 
with it. 

■ Another characteristic we have to be very 
mindful of is that people have a fundamental need to 
communicate, whether they are communicating in the 
caves at La Cove or the Acropolis or painting pictures the 
way (Leonardo) da Vinci did or looking at a model of a 
DNA. Communication is the cornerstone of a new 
society that we are going to have to build. A society 
which is going to be characterized by a continuous and 
persistent passion for learning. 

Mj We cannot qfford to let any of our 
U fellow citizens go to waste because we 
H are in an economic war. Learning 
H must take place not only at any time 
B and any place, but for all Americans. 

What will this learning society look like? What will 
be its characteristics? Will it be the kind of society that 
we want to make some sort of investment in? I would say 
the answer to the latter is ''yes." We're going to have to 
build a society in which learning takes place anytime. 
More than just anytime in a true learning society, learn- 
ing must take place any place. If you look at the number 
of learning experiments going on in community col- 
leges, you quickly understand that 'community college 
leaders understand this imperative far more readily than 
my colleagues in four-year colleges. Comm inity col- 
leges have reached out with industry to create learning 
sites outside of the formal academy. In addition to any 
place in a learning society, learning must take place for 



any person of any age. 

You 've seen the statistics in Workforce 2000\ you 've 
looked at the trends: the implications are clear. We 
cannot afford to let any of our fellow citizens go to waste 
because we are in an economic war. Every person must 
contribute to the effort if we are going to emerge from 
economic competition able to generate large numbers of 
jobs for large numbers of people. Learning must take 
place not only at any time and any place, but also for all 
Americans. 

Also, learning must take place on any topic. Here 
we must understand when we talk about any time, any 
place, any person, any topic, we ought not to be putting 
barriers to learning on topics because of gender or racial 
or ethnic stereotypes. We must tell young Chinese 
students that if they want to become rap singers, that's 
what they ought to do; we should tell kids in the ghetto 
that if they want to become physicists, that is a dream that 
they ought to aspire to; we ought to be telling young 
women that if they want to go on to become computer 
scientists and mathematicians, that's a realistic aspira* 
tion. 

Finally, learning should take place in any sequence. 
When I talk about non-sequential learning, 1 am re- 
minded of a little bit of autobiography. 

When I was a graduate student of the University of 
Rochester in 1967, 1 was given an assignment to teach a 
physics class to agroupof pre-med students. All of these 
students come at you with one interest in mind — and it's 
not learning the subject, but getting an A. They say,**Oh, 
Professor Gifford, if I don't get an A in this physics 
course, my mother will have a heart attack because sh^/s 
been saving for 23 years to make sure I go to medical 
school, and I need an A in this course to get in." 

I was determined to transform physics from a grunt 
course in which students worked solely for the grade into 
a course where students worked for the knowledge. I 
worked hard and followed the sequence in the book. It 
was a miserable experience. I started with mechanics; 
I went to optics, moved on to electricity and magnetism 
to nuclear physics and then talked about implications of 
this work. It was the traditional sequence, and at the end, 
I found myself literally wasted. I wondered why this 
course was not working for me, why the students weren't 
getting excited, and why I felt so deflated at the end. 

The following year I decided to do something dif- 
ferent. Instead of teaching the course sequentially, 1 
started with the last chapter, which talked about impli* 
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cations of physics for our society. It talked about the 
applications of physics to medicine , it talked about space 
travel, and it talked about how physics would transform 
the way we manufacture electronic components. It also 
predicted the age in which computers would become 
plentiful 

I started with that last chapter and said to my stu- 
dents, "You won't understand this chapi<;r completely, 
but here is the point of arrival. The point of this course 
is to get you to this last chapter and to get you to un- 
derstand the first two lectures/* I gave the two lectures. 
The students asked questions, and I said, ''Hold on to 
those questions and let's see how it goes." Then, I 
flipped back to the beginning of the book and started 
going through it. Every time I arrived at a point that the 
students could make a connection to the last chapter, I 
would flip to the last chapter. 

We Hterally made up a syllabus each week as we 
navigated through the book in a non-sequential fashion. 
It was an exciting instructional experience. My students 
remained late after class. I couldn *t get them out of the 
lab. We met on Saturday mornings for problem-solving 
sessions. They called me at home and disturbed me, but 
it was terribly exciting. 

At the end of the course after the department- wide fi- 
nal examination was administered, the chairman of the 
physics department and my graduate advisor called me 
in and said, *'Bemie, I know you've had problems with 
this course in the past, and one of the reasons we assigned 
you to it again this summer is we wanted to give you an 
opportunity to rise to the challenge. But,'* he said, *'did 
the pressure of doing well lead you to give out the final 
examination?" 

I said, 'Trofessor Gold, absolutely not." 

He said, "Well, tell me what did you do?" 

I explained how I taught the course; I showed him 
copies of the syllabus; I pointed out how we changed the 
syllabus virtually every week; I said, "Examine my 
students. I assure you i'' something is wrong, it is not 
because I gave them the exam." 

All my students got a B, or better, on the exam, and 
that was unheard of. The chairman made me promise not 
to talk about how I did this; he was afraid I'd embarrass 
some of the more senior professors. That exercise made 
me think about die power of non-sequential learning. 

Many of you have had similarexpcricnces. We must 
change the way we teach. We must abandon the 
traditional model where we take information and pour it 



into students' heads. We take data and we pour it in, we 
dump in statistics, we dump in facts, and we put it all in 
a certain order. When we do, we produce nonsense for 
many students. Gibberish. And the great tragedy is that 
from this nonsense we get the U'agedy that Jonathan 
Kosalt talked about in Illiterate America, where he 
pointed out that one-third of the nation could not read 
that sentence. 




It is clear that we are going to have to 
change the way we educate people. 



We're going to have to confront the attitude about 
the relationship between education and schooling rela- 
tionships talked about by Mark Twain when he said, "I 
never let my schoohng interfere with my education." 
The fact is that for too many people schooling does 
interfere with education because for too many people 
schooling is the neat compilation of the linear ordering 
and the non-interesting compiling of information in a 
predetermined sequence. A sequence that might not be 
the best way to energize a particular student to take 
advantage of that student's style of learning. 

There is another reason why we must promote non- 
hneal learning. Many Jobs that depended on rote 
learning, such as an electronic assembler or a tractor 
operator or a statistical clerk, are disappearing. The jobs 
that are increasing are those that require some familiarity 
with the information age and its tools. Jobs for data 
processing operators and for computer systems analysis 
and programmers are increasing at an astonishing rate. 
We will do a great disservice to our young people if wc 
do not prepare them for the new realities and the trans • 
formation of our economy from an industrial-base econ- 
omy dependent upon traditional forms of hierarchical or- 
ganization and submissive workers to an economy that is 
built on the importance of information, dynamic organi- 
zations and empowered individuals. 

When I talk to people about non-lineal learning, 1 
tell ihem that what's really going to make non-lineal, 
non-sequential learning successful is the integration of 
voice, text, graphics and video. Their eyes glaze over, 
and they don't quite understand. In fact, you can inte- 
grate all these mediums of communication. We arc on 
the verge of technological transformation and change 
when all these technologies will be integrated into the 
learning environment. 
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Thirty-five years ago General Electric installed the first commercial computer for 
accounting and scientific use. That was 1954 when the work force had no knowledge 
of computers. News articles described computers as giant brains or as high-speed calcu- 
lators with the voltage turned up. In 1955 when they lifted the Univac I Computer into 
New York's Metropohtan Life Building, 3rd Avenue was closed for three days. Three 
decades later, we carry computers in our pockets and encounter them in our appliances, 
cars and offices. 

We get an idea of what the year 2000 will bring by looking at the changes in com- 
puting that have occurred in the last three decades. You can see the speed with which 
the infonmaiion industry is changing. It took 300 years for books to be accepted as a use- 
fill medium forpubHc information; we embraced computers in 35 short years. 

The '60s could be characterized as the mainframe decade, when major institutions 
depended on large centralized computers. Minicomputers became prevalent in the '70s 
and began to challenge the large, centralized facilities. The present decade can be 
characterized as the microcomputer era. Even though the micro was introduced in the 
'70s, it was in the '80s that the boom was realized. 

Most experts beheve that the '90s will be the decade of the networks. Worldwide 
the cry is heard: "I want my micro to talk to a mainframe or other micros in the building." 
By the year 2000 we will find computers of all sizes, vendors and types communicating 
easily with each other. 

The environment, or institutional unit, serviced by the computer has also changed. 
In the '60s, mainframes served the corporation as a whole, generally in payroll, person- 
nel and accounting. But in the '70s, individual departments began purchasing mini- 
computers for their own special needs. And, in the '80s, individuals were requesting 
personal computers for each desk. The corporate mainframe and the departmental mini 
are no longer seen as sufficient. In the next decade, most organizations will be 
networking all the computers at various levels for the sharing of informarion and 
resources. In the first two decades, users were aware of the operating systems that ini- 
rially were batch-oriented and quite unfriendly to all but the most technical of users. Bui 
the new generation of users will not know or see much of the operating system. It will 
be transparent to them. 

In the past, the computers were used by a small group of highly technical people who 
built complex systems from scratch. Now, the population in general is using simple off- 
the-shelf packages to do complex operations. Therefore, the technical skills required in 
the future will be in the applications themselves, not in the operation of the computer. 

Another way of illustrating the contrasts between the decades is to remember the 
long lines at the dispatch window as people waited to submit jobs for batch processing. 
The call of the '60s was, "Take a number." When each department had its own mini- 
computer, the cry changed to, "Where's the technician?" Evenihough departments were 
short of technical staff, they wanted to modify software. 

Today off-the-shelf packages for personal computers are so flexible ihai wc can say. 
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"I did it my way." And, as we move toward increased 
networking and group use of resources, we'll be saying, 
**We did it our way on the network.'' 

Times have changed. As the saying goes, *The 
future ain't what it used to be!" Meaning that the type of 
workers you prepared in the past will not be the type we 
need in the next decade. 

A worker used to stand on an assembly line in front 
of a vat of wood pulp, or some other chemical process. 
%Vhile watching gauges, the worker used muscles to 
control the valves and motors. Today, a computer moni- 
tors the vats. Computer screens report the status of the 
brew. Work used to be an independent physical process. 
Now, the computer takes into account the whole factory 
operation including other vats in other places. The 
worker must understand the infonnation on the screen 
and interpret its meaning to the larger network and proc- 
ess. Action taken at that com puter station will be known 
up and down the line, influencing other processes far 
away. 

You prepared the work force in the 
past and through your contributions 
we can remain productive and strong. 

A foreman at Ford used to stand behind workers, 
making sure that a 53*pound bucket seat was dropped 
into a Thunderbird every 24 seconds. Not anymore. 
Now he supervises a worker who looks at a computer 
screen to oversee d robot that does the work. The 
forem an supervises Cioughi — if that is possible. The job 
has become intellectual, demandin;i new and higher 
levels of abstract thought. The foreman requires differ- 
ent skills and so does the worker. 

I am here to suggest that you can prepare the work 
force of tomorrow. It may seem impossible, given the 
rapid change that characterizes our times and culture, but 
you prepared the work force in the past and through your 
contributions we can remain productive and strong. We 
all grope a bit as we reach to the future, mat's pan of the 
game and that's why we're here — to grope toward a 
future that builds on our past heritage and leads to a 
productive future. 

I will identify three contributions you can make that 
will Jeeply influence the future woilc force. 

■ Give us people who are hterate. 

By this I mean, give us people who can read. People 



who are comfortable with the use of letters, words, sen- 
tences and numbers. We are bombarded with statistics 
on the literacy problem, but I want to make it clear that 
our illiteracy rate is a national shame. We walk down the 
street scarcely aware that every lOih person can 'i read or 
write- We must declare war on this national tragedy. 

The illiterate student represents a lost 
segment of our society. A segment that 
can^t participate and stands on the 
sidelines and watches while the rest of 
the community soars through life. 

By the ninth grade, a good portion of our children 
have dropped out of school or are at risk of dropping out. 
A common characteristic is poor reading skills. For one 
reason or another they have fallen behind in reading, and 
when they are scheduled into more advanced classes 
where reading is taken for granted, their lack of reading 
skills causes them to fall behind in other courses, making 
their whole school experience dismal . So, they drop out. 

By the year 2000 there will be very few jobs that do 
not require reading skills. The jobs will be technical, 
sophisticated and intellectual, requiring a solid edu- 
cation. The growth trends favor the service and infor- 
mation industries rather than manufacturing and man- 
ual-labor-related industries. 

The illiterate student represents a lost segment of our 
society. A segment that can't participate and stands on 
the sidelines and watches while the rest of the commu- 
nity soars through life. This problem affects you, per- 
sonally. When you call a washing machine repairman, 
do you know that 25 percent of them cannot read the 
repair manual? They bring the book but only look at the 
pictures as they tear your machine apart. We could live 
with that if we had more places in our culture for people 
whocan' t read. But there aren't many places left for such 
people in our production-oriented culture. 

The statistics on this problem vary slightly among 
the sources and indicate that 24 million Americans are 
functionally illiterate, meaning they may know the let- 
ters of the alphabet, but they can't read and understand 
the job ads or fill out apphcation fonns. The Department 
of Labor estimates that 70 percent of the unemployed 
lack the basic skills to be trained for more technical jobs. 

On any given day over 22.000 inmates are in the Los 
Angeles County jails. Of these, 1 1.000 can't write a note 
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to their lawyer or read the papers associated with their 
sentences. That's just the English speakers. If you in* 
elude the non-English speakers, then it*s not 50 percent 
but 75 percent who can't read, Even when they're not in 
prison, they can *t read a grocery list or write a check* Ac- 
cording to James Painter president of the American Jail 
Association, there are about 300,000 inmates in our 
prisons nationwide and their average reading scores he 
between the third and fifth grade levels. 

When a person can * t read simple notices, or the front 
page of a newspaper, or can't use a common PC key- 
board, it*s a loss to the individual and a loss to society. 

A manager in a muffler factory hides his problem. 
He gets by asking his wife to read the bulletins from 
work. But when the manager is sent to school to learn the 
computer system that will soon automate the plant, he 
sinks. He is caught. He is terrified. He turns to crime, 
to welfare or to a community for help. 

I We need a society that is pulling 
together to conquer this problem. 

Many tools and programs can be used to attack this 
problem. Educators have produced software packages 
that show great promise in the teaching of reading using 
a technology that wasn't available 10 to 20 years ago. 

State and federal programs have given the dropout 
student a chance to go back to school. The educational 
and business communities have formed partnerships to 
provide compacts and incentives for students to stay in 
school andperform. This is what we need: Asociety that 
is pulling together to conquer this problem. 

I Your greatest contribution to our 
future work force may be to create 
programs that welcome illiterates to 
your campuses for remedial help in 
reading and writing. 

Other tools are also available, but we need to use 
them. Are you using them? Your remedial programs 
need to use all the technical advances available in this 
battle. Whatever tools can be found — technical, organi- 
zational or personal — should be brought to focus on this 
issue, or one-fourth of the future work force will be dis- 
quahfied for most of the jobs. We build more schools. 



but fewer people know how to read. Why? We design 
esoteric curricular programs in hundreds of specialty 
areas, but fewer people know how to read. Why? 

The work force of tomorrow must be comfortable 
with numbers and letters, with keyboards and with the 
use of desk-top equipment. We need a literate work 
force. You can significantly enhance our future by 
directing resources and programs to wage this national 
battle and win the hteracy war. Your greatest contri- 
bution to our future work force may be this: to create 
programs that welcome illiterates to your campuses for 
remedial help in reading and writing. 

You can enhance the work force of tomorrow 
through a second contribution. 

■ Give us people who are application literate. 

By this 1 mean, give us people who are comfortable 
with the common computer appHcations associated with 
each discipline. Colleges should give students a wide 
variety of personal computer experiences, associated 
with each discipline and course. 

Suppose we need technical writers, but they are not 
experienced with desk-top publishing? What would wc 
do with them? Most industries have thousands of prod- 
ucts which they build, market, sell and support. Each 
product requires an installation manual, a user manual, a 
training guide, a brochure, a capabilities manual, a 
product announcement plus many more internal review 
books and product descriptions. 

All of these require not only good technical writing 
skills, but also a capability lo be able to master word 
processors, graphics tools, CAD/CAM, video editing 
tools, text processors and editors, etc. The systems are 
gelling easier to use and the user interfaces arc more 
adapted to the people who use them. 

But for today it doesn't matter whether the screens 
will get largeror the keyboards smaller. What matters is 
that students become comfortable with the things com- 
puiers do. Every discipline from history to an has tics to 
the computer whether through data bases within thai 
discipline or through simulations of thai specialty area. 

You could find examples from any discipline or 
topic to illustrate the new complementary suppon that 
computers give to our intellectual life. A surprising one 
for me is music. Musicians can now compose pieces*;; 
music on microcomputers. Music editors enable a 
composer to create music scores that can be played in- 
stantly by an orchestra of synthesized instruments. 

The composer can experiment with different sounds. 
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A score can be played with an oboe in the tenor line, or 
with a banjo in the tenor hne, and then repeated with 
other instruments until the composer likes it. This is like 
having an orchestra of hOOO different instruments and 
sounds standing by to play various segments of the piece, 
ready to change keys instantly, or to add new sections. 
Instead of requiring an orchestra and a half a million 
dollar studio to produce music, a $2,000 PC with the 
right software enables a musician to compose, arrange, 
play and produce music. This couldn't have been imag- 
ined even five years ago. 

Much of the music you hear nowadays was produced 
entirely with synthesizers and a desk-top computer. The 
bonus for producing music in this manner is that the 
computer can print it out, note perfect and camera ready 
for publication. 

For another example of current tools that prepare 
people for work in their specialty, consider the field of 
TV production and graphic art. Scenes that you see on 
the screen may be video materials that were created and 
edited by using desk-top computers. In these video seg- 
ments, real-world video scenes can be intermixed with 
computer graphics and special effects all done by aspir- 
ing artists who whimsically explore other workls of sight 
and relationships of shape, color and movement. Skill in 
the use of these tools is highly valued in industry as we 
begin to present ideas, products and information through 
computer presentation systems. 

Some of you probably have used a graphics mouse, 
but the advances in the past few years are astounding. 
The merging of video with computer graphics gives new 
options for presenting ideas, drawing plans, trying sim- 
ulations and inventing new objects. Tools availableeven 
three years ago are crude in comparison to what you can 
do now on the common desk- top micro. Using a com- 
mon home video camera, a live shot of you can be incor- 
porated on the PC screen. The picture can be captured at 
any time and later brought back and incorporated into 
other graphics as a part of a general presentation. 

Since you can point the camera at any photo or any 
scene, the still shots you capture are useful in building 
illustrated classroom lectures. Or, you can create a 
promotional "film" about your college, but the film is on 
floppy disk, showing still shots of campus life. It's easier 
to mail a floppy disk to alumni than a video tape. 

Are your art students, or your marketing students ac- 
quainted wiUi these tools? They are appropriate to many 
disciplines, and your students should be comfortable 



with them today in readiness for tomorrow. 

Another example lies in the field of education itself. 
Today's colleges and technical schools, like their K-12 
counterparts, are being challenged by educational re- 
fonnns. Research on the use of mastery learning, a 
concept introduced in the *60s, showed it to be extremely 
effective in increasing student competencies in the class- 
room. 

■ For every dollar you spend on 
education^ we in industry spend about 
eight more giving specialized training. 

The original concept of mastery learning was that 
students could progress at their own pace through the 
material in the course. The student's pace through the 
course was limited only by the rate with which the stu- 
dent could master the instmctional objectives dictated by 
the curriculum. In theory, ail the students would even- 
tually attain the same level of proficiency though some 
would complete sections earlier than others. The key to 
success of this approach is helping students focus their 
efforts on those skills which had not yet been mastered. 
This requires frequent testing, assessment ard individual 
curriculum changes. 

Variations of mastery learning have been used by 
educators with great success where the instructional ob- 
jectives were cleariy known and where students were 
frequently tested and assessed. These teachers had daily 
infonmation on each student and had the opportunity lor 
timely remediation and curricular adjusunent at ihc 
individual level. The concept of mastery learning made 
self-paced learning possible. 

Despite proof of its benefits, mastery learning was 
not widely used. The main reason — it was very labor 
intensive. Instructors who tried to implement a mastery- 
learning program found themselves buried in daily test- 
ing, scoring and complex record keeping, all of it pre- 
cluding them from giving individualized remediation to 
the students who had fallen behind. 

But with the micros available today, there are com- 
puter-managrd instruction packages (CMI) thai auto- 
mate mostoftne clerical tasks demanded by the mastery- 
learning theory. These include automatic lest genera- 
tion, scoring and record keeping. The systems are able 
to generate reports on individual students, on the whole 
class, on comparisons between classes, and between on 
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and off campus courses. Individualized letters to stu- 
dents and parents can be generated and compact, incen- 
tive programs maintained. A teacher does not have to be 
a techniral genius to use these systems. The computer 
simply relieves the instructor from clerical drudgery 
while providing the detailed and timely information for 
effective remediation and instruction. 

If you have teachers who are not introducing stu- 
dents to the computer tools and resources that accom- 
pany eachdisciphne, those teachers are not reading their 
journals. They are not staying current. They are not 
preparing the work force for tomorrow. Where will in- 
dustry obtain apphcation literate people — people who 
are comfortable with the things computers do, people 
who know that the music editor or the publishing pro- 
gram of tomorrow will be even better and easier to use 
but who can also use the general tools as they exist today? 

Let industry train them in the specifics of tomor- 
row's packages. For every dollar you spend on educa- 
tion, we in industry spend about eight more dollars 
giving specialized training. But the general starting plat- 
form is provided by your own courses. Are you pro- 
ducing application literate people? Do your teachers as- 
sign students to explore computer support in all dis- 
ciplines? The work force in 2000 will be led by people 
who are application literate. 

And row a third contribution by which you can 
enhance the work force of tomorrow. 

■ Give us people who are culturally literate. 

We need people who are well-rounded, balanced 
and wise about their specialty and about the human 
condition; people who are technically competent and 
culturally considerate; and people who are able to oper- 
ate and compete in a global economy, able to function in 
a multi-national and often multi-lingual environment. 

How would you know this culturally literate person? 
What are the identifying marks? 

n A culturally literate person is acquainted with our 
heritage. If your curriculum allows technology students, 
for exam pie, to graduate without a few credit hours in the 
humanities, how will they appreciate the human condi- 
tion, our heritage, and the general goals of our culture? 
Our heritage is preserved in world literature, languages, 
film, history, art, music and theater. 

The last two decades required the services of that 
proverbial "techie,'' the fellow in white socks and san- 
dals with pocket protectors who could write compilers 
and fix frazzled applications the night before registra- 
tion. But in the next decade computer systems are going 



to be so flexible and easy to use that everyone will be 
using the computer themselves and sharing their work. 

Today the global worid of computer networks and 
international markets requires every employee to be a 
marketer with interpersonal skills and comfortable human 
relationships. Thecross-cultural skills needed to operate 
in today's market demand personal skills as well as 
technical skills. How much more so tomorrow? 

■ Another mark of culturally literate people: They 
are at ease with a variety of media, not just books, not just 
videos, not just computers. Culturally literate people are 
acquainted with the grammar and operation of all media. 

Look at the variety. The CD disks provide encyclo- 
pedias of information in wide areas of knowledge which 
you can browse, print or scan. The video disk brings our 
heritage to the screen in any desired order. Computer 
graphics let us simulate anything wc can imagine and 
representitintermsof pictures andchans. Withaspeech 
board, Uie PC becomes a tape recorder with on-demand 
replay of any speech segment. Add music and text and 
don*l forget the hard disk with its pictures and data bases. 

Docs yourcurriculum acquaint students with the use 
and operation of a wide variety of media? Most of the 
world's important ideas have been recorded on film as 
well as print, but today's graduates could more easily 
write a paper than produce a film. Tomorrow's work 
force will face a cadre of media. They should be 
comfonable with more than just one or two. 

■ A culturally literate person is one who is thor- 
oughly grounded in the technology of our culture. This 
does not mean that he or she would need to be well- 
trained in computer science even though this is the 
information age. Tomorrow's systems will be adapted 
to the user's own area of expertise in suc^ a transparent 
way that the user will not even be aware of having to 
adapt his bchaviorto fit the system. The userwill simply 
concentrate on the equipment and procedures unique to 
his or her specialty. 

For example, there will be electronic note pads, 
electronic sketch pads, hand-held scanners and elec- 
tronic white boards all metaphorically similar to paper 
pads and chalk boards. They will operate independently 
or connected to the network. Graphics on the screens 
will have paperiike forms, charts and journal metaphors, 
complete with turning pages. 

The purpose of the graphics and icons is to allow 
users to operate in a highly technical environment by 
using concepts and procedures with which they are 
already familiar The keyboard of the future may be split 
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in half and tilted outward to avoid the unnatural tension 
caused by flat keyboards. 

As an example, consider what a hospital system 
might look like in the near future. The screens on cen- 
tral desks will become larger and clearer. The patient's 
chart, X-rays and photos — his endre medical history 
can be windowed to the screen as needed. As windows 
move on and off the user screens, even the doctor's hand- 
held notebook, that gives flexibility to the preservation 
of notes and ideas, can be viewed. 

As an example, think of a cleft palette baby with 
about 14 years of work that has been charted and re- 
corded. The full history is available to doctors and 
nurses. Photos from various stages of treatment can be 
compared visually by the physician and electronically by 
the system. The photos on the screen can show the baby 
soon after birth and on throughout its 14 years 

In hospitals, large central screens will allow X-rays, 
medical prescriptions and nursing comments to be ar- 
chived, but accessible. The screens will enable nurses or 
doctors to assemble pertinent pieces of a patient's jour- 
nal, comparing X-rays with views from medical litera- 
ture, plus enutmce and billing records. It will be a 
flexible, dynamic chronicle of the various stages of 
disease and treatment. 




We in industry contribute products 
and services io the culture* You in col- 
leges contribute by preparing the 
workers. Society will fail unless we 
prepare a viable, flexible graduate. 



These views of the future are dreams at the moment, 
ideas which someday will require change and adjustment. 
Students should use a variety of computing equipment to 
make them realize that they can change from one key- 
board to another, or from one procedure to another, with- 
out anger or fear. 

I have suggested that you can signiflcanUy enhance 
the work force of tomorrow. 

We need literate people. Will you provide them? 
People who can read and who are comfortable with 
writing and reading? Will you join me in the fight for a 
literate work force? You win wars by focusing resources 
and materials, by gathering weapons and by assaulting 
with current and future tools. Are we committed to 
winning this war? 

We need computer application literate people. Profes- 



sional writers, musicians and artists must know how to 
use desk top tools. Teachers should be practicing mas- 
tery-learning theory using their CMI tools. The theory 
points to a new worid where everyone gets an A even if 
it takes three or four times longer for some than others. 

We need culturally literate people. Our markets are 
global and our networks in the year 2000 will demand 
people who can relate to the other peq)le through a wide 
variety of media and langua^ies. We in industry con- 
tribute products and services to the culture. You in col- 
leges contribute by preparing the workers. Society will 
fail unless we prepare a viable, flexible graduate. 

Someday die world's daily information may be 
available on a wrist-watch device, connected to a global 
satellite network through local cellular networks. For us 
to bufld and effectively use these future products, we 
need a literate and well-rounded work force to serve in 
our future global comrrunity. 



Macomb Community 
College Warren, Michigan 

In 1988, Macomb Community College agreed 
todesign a curriculum in personal financial plan- 
ning for UAW/GM workers. Hie program,''It's 
Your Money," was developed to provide employ- 
ees with practical information to help them make 
personal financial decisions. The 10 modules of 
the program which highlight the process of finan^ 
cial planning and the use of flnandal planning 
tools teaches employees to use the process; to set 
financial goals; to analyze investment optic , s; to 
undeistand risk management; tDdeveioip an action 
plan; and to tdentiify resources fbr future financial 
guidance. 

The program is covered by die UAWAjM 
t^tition Assistance Plan benefit and is open to all 
employees and their spouses. 

A project team comprised of representatives 
of the Human Resources Center. UAW, General 
Motors management. Macomb CC. a benefits 
specialist and an ind^ndent financial planner 
woriced 60 hours to finalize the curriculum. Pilot 
testing and a "train the trainei^* phase occuncd 
before program implementation. 

— Catherine B.Ahles 
Vice President for €<>llege Relations 
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and holds his doctorate 
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My concern today is with the quality of the American work force in the late 20th and 
early 21st centuries, a time which the economic strength of our society and the prosperity 
of its citizens are going to de^'cnd enormously on the caliber of the education that our 
people have. Work force considerations are not the only reason to attend to educational 
quality, We also want to live in a secure nation with a vibrant culture, strong civic life, 
safe and well-functioning communities^ and conscientious and effective parents, to 
mention just a few of the non-economic results that are associated with education. 

But if we aren't economically competitive anc prosperous, these other goals will 
prove far harder to attain. And if we aren't well-educated, we aren't likely to be 
prosperous. That means all of us, not just the fortunate few. David Keams, the Xerox 
CEO» says we have today the **makings of a national disaster.'* **More than a third of 
tomorrow's work force will be minorities,'* he comments, and '*half of those are kids 
growing up poor. A fourth drop out and another don't come close to having the skills 
to survive in an advanced economy." 

The jobs are gettingmore sophisticated even as our educational outcomes are getting 
less so. This discontinuity is as serious as any threat facing the United States today. 

Consider some recent comments by John L. Clendenin, board chairman of Bell- 
South Corporation: ''Even the telephone operators search a huge electronic data base lo 
retrieve and dehver information to customers. Similariy, most of our clerical jobs 
require word processing, computer skills or both." 

Yet, what do Clendenin and o^her major employers find when they look ai ihosc 
seeking jobs in their companies. "In 1987," he reports, *'fewer than 30 percent of 
employment candidates met our skill and ability requirements for sales, service and the 
technical jobs. Only 15 percent scored at the proficient level on our typing test. We 
estimate that fewer than 1 in 10 applicants meets all our qualifications and standards/* 

We have heard dozens of similar comments from corporate CEOs. We receive much 
the same message from government employers, both civihan and military. 

An unpublished study by William B. Johnson and Arnold H. Packer, who also wroie 
the well-known Workforce 2000 report for the Hudson Institute and the Labor De- 
partment, puts some numbers on this problem. They used a Labor Department rating 
system that ranks the language skills need for particular jobs on a scale from 1 to 6, with 
1 being manual labor and 6 being what scientists, engineers and lawyers do. On thai 
scale, they found that« in 1 984« the average skill level for civihan jobs in the United Stales 
was 3.0, which is roughly the level of retail salespeople and skilled construction workers. 

For the 26 million new jobs to be created between 1984 and 2000, the average 
language skill level is 3.6 8ut when we analyze the literacy skills demonstrated by young 
adults on the National Assessment of Educational Progress a couple of years back, wc 
find that the average person between the ages of 20 and 25 is reading at level 2.6. Putiing 
it more simply, the typical new job requires skills between levels 3 and 4. while ihc 
typical candidate for that job has reading skills between levels 2 and 3. Says Packer, 
*Tou're talking about a major mismatch of workers and jobs.** 

Unless one thinks that young Americans are basically dim, which 1 do noi. one has 
to conclude that our people have the raw talent but aren't getting ii sufficiently well- 
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honed in the course of their education. David Keams 
says, ••We cannot compete in a world-class economy 
without a world-class work force, and we cannot have a 
world-class work force without world-class schools/* 

I Our people have the raw talent but 
aren't getting it sufficiently welUhoned 
in the course of their education. 

It isn't just the schools, of course. Those young 
adults whose literacy was assessed by NAEP were 
between the ages of 20 and 25, and many had some 
postsecondary education, too. More than a few pos- 
sessed college degrees. But we can usefully start with the 
schools since most of us would agree that the kinds of 
skills we're talking about here need a solid foundation at 
the elementary-secondary level. 

Let's examine some evidence, starting not with 
those ''at risk" or who are dropping out but, rather, with 
students who are persisting and are apt at least to gradu- 
ate from high school. Our best barometer is not SAT and 
ACT scores but the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, which every two years tests a statistically valid 
cross-section of young Americans at three age and grade 
levels. Look at the most recent results for 17 year-olds. 

Fewer than 10 percent could: 

■ Read with the sophistication and understanding 
needed to comprehend technical materials, original 
sources, documents and traditional college-level texts. 

■ Write an adequate persuasive letter. 

■ SuccessftiUy handle multi-stage math problems 
or those requiring algebra. 

■ Answer science questions of a level of sophisti- 
cation that would equip them for college-level work. 

That's reading, writing, math and science. In each of 
these crucial fields, few are reaching the higher levels of 
understanding and mastery. Their rudimentary skills are 
not bad. We're looking at a mighty shaky foundation for 
skilled and even semi-skilled employment, and certainly 
a weak undergirding for higher education. Think about 
it: roughly half of all high school graduates go on to 
college. But only 5 percent to 10 percent of them are 
intellectually prepared for higher education. 

We find much the same story in history and Htera- 
lure. One 1 1th grader in three doesn't know why the 
Declaration of Independence was written, what the phrase 
^'checks and balances" means, or who Atlas, Aesop and 
Cain and Abel were. Half cannot explain the purpose of 



the Monroe E)octrine or the phrase " Anchilles Heel." An 
incredible two thirds do not know when Lincoln was 
president, in which half century the Civil War was fought 
or what the purpose of Jim Crow laws was. 

Schools, I conclude, may well be accomplishing 
other worthy things, but when it comes to skills and 
knowledge of core academic subjects, their products 
aren*t satisfactory. 

Nor are all our data domestic in origin. Every year 
or so we get the results from another international 
omparative study of some kind. The most recent 
compared 13-year-olds attending the schools of half a 
dozen countries and several Canadian provinces. This 
was a test of math and science prowess. Our boys and 
girls came in last in math and tied for last in science. 

Why are we doing so badly, even after six and a half 
years of school reform dating back to the Nation at Risk 
report in 1983? 

There are several possible explanations. 1 will 
sketch three that seem to me especially salient. 

First, notwithstanding myriad education refonn ef- 
forts at the "macro" level, that may be traced in part to an 
odd American schixophrenia about education, we seem 
t J have conceded that the nation is at risk and that we 
have what might be termed a wholesale problem. But 
there is considerable evidence that at the retail level 
people think their own children and schools are in good 
shape. Hence, why do anything very different? 

Every year's Gallup education poll finds people 
giving higher marks to theirown schools than to schools- 
in-general. In 1989, 22 percent of the public gave an A 
or B to pubhc schools nationally while 43 percent gave 
that grade to public schools in their own communities. 
The difference is even more striking among parents of 
public school students. 24 percent and 57 percent. 
Another way of saying this is that more than half the 
parents of today's public school students give high 
marks to the schools their own children attend. 

Why these upbeat results? One reason is that 
American parents have lower expectations for their 
children's performance and are more easily satisfied by 
that perfomiance, and by the schools their children 
attend, than are parents in other lands. Harold Steven- 
son's research is quite conclusive on this. 

It isn't just parents. On a recent Metropolitan Life 
poll of school teachers, 92 percent of current teachers 
said that their current school is providing a good or 
excellent education to its students. Where do people get 
these impressions? One sou.ce is the flood of cheery, 
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upbeat, good news press releases that pour out of local 
superintendents* offices and state education agencies. 
We're here looking at what's been termed the **Lake 
Wobegon" effect, a set of test results at the state and local 
level that most of the time convey the impression that 
everything is basically pretty good and getting better. 

What's really dismaying is that we cannot trust a lot 
of those results. In a recent study of state testing 
programs — most of them using norm*referenced com- 
mercial tests — Dr. John J. Cannell concluded that many 
of them are gravely flawed in important ways, including 
test security. Cannell in effect accuses the education 
system of cheating in the way it tests youngsters and 
analyzes and reports their results. 

The discrepancies between wholesale and retail 
infomiaticn about educational quality, and between the 
actual and the press release versions of reality, are thus 
one possible explanation for why we're doing so poorly. 

A second observation is that we've been violating 
what I take lo be the two premier findings of education 
research. The first of these says that people tend to learn 
that which they study. The second says that people tend 
to leam things in rough proportion to the amount of time 
they spend studying them . If we expect to hold individu- 
als accountable for having learned something, we'd best 
make sure that they study it — and for long enough lo 
leam it Yet, despite some modest movement in course- 
taking rates in the high schools, we still dish up for the 
average student a curriculum that resembles thin gruel 
rather than a rich, varied and nourishing menu. 



Our young people spend the least time 
learning things — academic things — 
of anyone in the industrial world. 



Barely 30 percent of all 1987 high school graduates 
actually took four years of English and three each of 
math, science and social studies. If you look for those 
who have also taken two years of foreign language and 
a half year or more of computers, you get down to 13 
percent. That is betterthan the class of 1982 did. But it's 
still dreadful. 

Our students aren't putting enough effort into it, 
either. Our young people spend the least time learning 
things — academic things — of anyone in the industrial 
world. They enjoy the shortest school years and day. 
They give the most meager time to homework. They are 
apt to devote the most hours to TV and part-time jobs. 



We really do have something to leam here from the 
rest of the world, not just about total time spent studying 
but also about the content of the curriculum . When I was 
in the Department of Education, we carried out a major 
study of Japanese education. Let me delve into it just 
long enough to sketch what the typical Japanese 1 1th 
grader studies in school. Bear in mind that Japan has a 
high school graduation rate upwards of 90 percera, so 
we're talking about neariy the entire age group. 

The school week consists of 34 hours. If it were a 
five-day week — in Japan it's actually five and one-hall* 
days, and approximately 40 weeks of the year, compared 
to our customary 36 — that would be neariy seven hours 
a day, compared to our five and one-half or six. 

Of the 34 hours, eight or nine are non-academic, 
consisting of music, health, club activities, homeroom, 
physical education, home economics, etc. How the 25 or 
26 academic hours are spent depends to some extent on 
whether you 're a literature major or a science concentra- 
tor. (These two tracks, in fact, begin in 1 llh grade.) Here 
is the academic curriculum of the science major: 

■ Four hours a week of Japanese language study, 

■ Three hours a week of history, 

■ Two math courses, totaling six hours a week, 

■ Physics and chemistry, each for four hours a week, 

■ And five hours a week of foreign language study, 
neariy always English, 

Not everyone pursues the academic curriculum. 
About 30 percent of high school students are enrolled in 
vocational programs. But the vocational ponion of their 
curriculum takes uponly about lOhoursa week, with 16 
or 18 hours still given over to Japanese, math, science, 
social studies and foreign language study. 

Then there are juku^ the Japanese after-school schools. 
And then, of course, there is homework, too. 

Tm not here to advocate that we mimic Japan. Bui 
one of the features of its education system that we need 
to pay close attention to is the weight and depth of the 
curriculum and the significant proportion of young 
people's lives spent mastering that curriculum. 

Our federal study was not the only examination of 
Japanese education to reach conclusions such as these. 1 
had the opportunity to read a first rate article by Harry 
Wray, an American educator who is currently visiting 
professor at Japan's Tsukuba University. Let me quote 
just his paragraph on why Japanese schools produce a 
higher standard of achievement than American schools: 

'There are five major reasons. One, society demands 
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higher academic standards from the schools and stu- 
dents. Two, national courses of studies for every subject 
at every level are binding by law. They are generally 
quite detailed and rigorous in their expectations of what 
students must master. Three, each textbook has to 
conforai to the course of studies . Hiat means the content 
in terais of knowledge is much higher than woulw he the 
case forthe United States. Four, Japanese schools expect 
and get more homework from their students. Five, 
Japanese high school and university entrance exami- 
nations have a very strong impact on the schools." 

I American people declared themselves, 
by 70 and 80 percent, ready for suck 
heresies as national standards, even a 
national curriculum, and national 
tests linked to those standards. 

Here I've merged a partial comparison with Japan 
with the issue of time. But there is also a third reason, I 
believe, why our current educational performance is not 
what it should be — and this is especially timely in the 
aftermath of the recent CiarlottesviUe education "sum- 
mit." It is that up to now we haven 't paused in our reform 
efforts long enough to spell out our goals and objectives. 
If this were industry, one could say we have been 
tinkering with almost every aspect of the production pro- 
cess without having specified the product that we hope 
to produce. 

Hence, we have no clear sense of the result we seek 
from school reform efforts. Lacking, outcome specifica- 
tions, we can go on forever restructuring schools, revis- 
ing the curriculum and altering teacher education pro- 
grams without any confidence that we'll be any happier 
with what emerges tomorrow. "It's like an industry 
that's unclear about its product," Ernest L. Boyer said to 
the Business Roundtable in June, "and thus is hopelessly 
confused about quality control." 

The governors and the President vowed to do some- 
thing about this, to produce broad national goals and 
standards (anchored, it's important to note, to interna- 
tional performance levels) and to issue annual "report 
cards" at the national and state levels on our progress 
toward those goals. 

This is a new idea for the United States, where we've 
always assumed that such matters as curriculum and 



standards must be worked out at the state or local level. 
The governors and President are saying that's not neces- 
sarily so. And the most recent Gallup data show the 
public agreeing. To my surprise, the American people 
declared themselves, by 70 and 80 percent, ready for 
such heresies as national standards, even a national 
curriculum, and national tests linked to those standards. 

So we may be on the threshold of a very new era in 
terms of what is meant by "education reform." There's 
a radicalizalion going on out there, linked, I believe, to 
widespread disappointment and frustration with the 
results of the mosdy "incrementalist" changes we've 
attempted thus far. We're beginning to talk seriously 
about changing the basic ground rules of the education 
system, not just about making the current system work 
more efficiently. 

In that vein, we're seeing widespread interest in the 
proposition that people should be able to choose their 
schools, the rapid spread of various bold strategies 
designed to ensure "accountability" with respect to 
educational outcomes, and some tinkering with our 
concept of compulsory attendance, designed to make it 
much less attractive to drop out of school. I wouldn't be 
surprised if one day we redefine compulsory attendance 
altogether, so that instead of being tied to reaching a 
particular "birthday," it is defined as an obligation to 
remain in school (maybe very different kinds of schools 
than we're accustomed to today) until attaining a spec- 
ified level of cognitive skills and knowledge. 

The United States is not the only country where 
nonincremental changes are being made in education. In 
Britain, for example, under the "conservative" regime of 
Margaret Thatcher, we see going into place right now a 
new national curriculum and a national testing program 
to accompany it. We also see Parliament estabhshing the 
right of individual schools to "opt out" from under the 
control of the local education authority and become, in 
effect, self-governing. We see the devolution of most 
management decisions to the school building level. And 
we see the right of individual students and parents to 
select the school they want to attend. 

Education reform is in the wind in the Soviet Union, 
too, in Australia, in a lot of other European countries, 
even — believe it or not — in Japan. This is part of why 
we must keep an international perspective on education. 
If we looked only at ourselves, we could fall prey to the 
illusion that we're actually improving at a commendable 
rate, whereas when we glance over our shoulders we may 
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see that others are still gaining on us. 

When we do look around, we see signs of mounting 
impatience on the part of the business community, whose 
leaders are now talking seriously about the failure of 
their various "partnership" programs to trigger real change 
in educational outcomes and the need, instead, to use 
their clout to leverage nonincremental shifts in the ground 
rules and productivity levels of the education system. 

If the business leadership is talking that way, and the 
governors and President are talking that way, and if there 
are examples in a dozen states of pieces of the kinds of 
changes I'm alluding to, there is reason to think that we 
may actually find ourselves with a quite different educa- 
tion system in the funire than the one we're now accus- 
tomed to. 

I believe that 's good. I've gotten radicalized m yself. 
We're not doing our children justice today. We're not 
doing our society justice. We're not getting the results 
the country needs. And we do need to get them. Which 
means, we're going to have to jettison a great many 
assumptions, unthrone a lot of shibboleths, and upset a 
lot of apple carts. 

Then and only then, will we have a serious chance of 
producing the kinds of educational outcomes that we 
already need and tiiai life in tiie 21st century is going to 
demand. 

I've been focusing on the elementary/secondary 
.system, not on postsecondary education, but the implica- 
tions are profound for what happens after high school. 
Just consider for a moment the amount of time and 
resources absorbed on most campuses in what one might 
call "cleaning up die mess Uie schools created." or what 
we might call giving people an adequate secondary 
education after leaving secondary school. Think how 
different our tasks — and opportunities — would be in 
higher education if practically all our students arrived on 
the doorstep with a solid grounding in cognitive skills 
and knowledge of the core pcademic subjects. No. itisn't 
going to happen tomorrow It '11 take at least until Uie day 
after tomorrow, and even then, for quite a while it'll only 
affect recent high school graduates. 

Still, we could then make it our business to give all 
those students an honest-to-God postsecondary educa- 
tion, starting the day they enroll. 

That's what will enable the United States really to 
compete successfuUy. We already send far more of our 
people into postsecondary education than any other 
country in Uie worid. If we could get to Uie point where 



we're providing all our elementary/secondary students 
with a topnotch basic education and then also send nearly 
two*thirds of them on for further study, we could even 
find ourselves one day with perhaps the best educated 
and most highly skilled population on earth, instead of 
one of the most flaccid and mediocre. 



FVont Range Community 

College 
Westminster, Colorado 

In recent years, IBM Coiporation in Boulder 
changed its missi,on from manufacturing to software 
development and systems suppon. IBM selectedFront 
Range Community College to direct die retraining 
effort of its 2,000employees. The project, thus far.has 
encompassed a rich diversity of educational content 
ranging from pretraining preparation to direct skills 
training. 

Two unique courses — "Retraining Prepared- 
ness** and "Career Transition Training" — were devel- 
oped in response to indicators that employee needs for 
adaptation had to be addressed to strengthen their 
prospects to succeed at retraining. The preparedness 
course enhances self-management skills and self con- 
fidence, improves attitudes toward change, and raises 
learning skill levels. The follow-up transition training 
course was implemented for several hundred employ- 
ees who were still working toward a complete job 
transition. 

More than 1 .400 employees participated in Uie 
program and 98 percent of those trained by tiiese 
efforts have been successfully transitioned to new 
positions at the Boulder plant. 

Because of Uiis partnership, FRCC was awarded a 
state grant to further identify skills needed by workers 
and students to effectively compete in an economy 
where organizational remissioning and retooling will 
occur rapidly and frequenfly and is collaborating with 
IBM toinstnict programming fundamentals and a new 
sequence of theoretical courses such as discrete math, 
data abstractions and controlled stmctu res. Instructors 
.We employed full-time by FRCC to team teach courses 
at Boulder and another IBM site in Vermont. 
— Gary A. Israel, President 
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In recent years, a great deal has been written about "the skills gap." and the need to 
upgrade the American work force. Probably the best known statement of the problem 
is still the Hudson Institute's Workforce 2000 report, published in 1987, although that 
report has been followed by a large body of literature that picks up where it left off. 
"Workforce literacy," is a term often used in these discussions of manpower issues. 
Because the term is seldom defined, the first task of any productive discussion of the 
topic is to attach some precise meaning to it. 

Problem. Work force literacy is simply the bottom end of the skills gap problem. 
Twenty million to 30 million adult Americans are functionally illiterate. Their skills in 
reading, writing, math, problem solving and verbal communication are so poor that they 
cannot hold a decent job and cannot cope with the problems of everyday living. They 
have no future in today's economy and society, and they certainly have no future in the 
economy and society of tomorrow. 

About half of these people areemployed: 1 0-20 million of them. They are the secre- 
taries who cannot type or take messages, theclerks who cannot make change, the nurses' 
aides who cannot understand a prescription or a chart and cannot be trusted to give the 
right medication. Companies th'^' -.v^, trying to improve customer service or productiv- 
ity by techniques such as statist:*;) process control or jus.-in-time dehvery systems 
want to get rid of these people. 

But they can't because there are not enough skilled workers to go around. The 
demographics are against it; the labor market is tight; the schools do not turn out a good 
enough product, nor arc they likely to very soon. 

In short, work force literacy is the problem of those people with limited basic liter- 
acy skills who are stuckin the work place: They are the people whose problems cannot 
be solved by the job-specific training programs, to which American business now 
commits substantial resources. They are not trainable workers. 

Happily, awarenessof the work force literacy problem has increased in recent years. 
Business, education and government leaders often use examples ofthat problem toillus- 
trate their general expressions of concern about the skills gap and ihe future of the 
American work force. But a closer look at both their words and their actions creates the 
uncomfortable feeling that many of these leaders either do not realize what they arc 
saying or arc not willing to live up to their own rhetoric. 

Why is it that we spend over $150 billion per year for K- 1 2 education for about 45 
million school children; but by the most generous estimate we spend only about $1 
billic;. on the 20-30 million adults with limited literacy? 

Why is it that corporations spend on the order of $100 billion on training for their 
middle- and upper-level employees, but practically nothing on training their lower- 
level employees, who arc the front lines in the battle for global competition? 

Why is it that hundrcds of companies profess to have work force literacy programs, 
but under close scrutiny, few of those programs provide more than generic instruction 
in elementary reading involving a few dozen employees? 
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■ There are only two current problems 
that can truly wreck this country. 
The first is the budget deficit and the 
second is the skills gap. 

Why is it, finally, that no leading national business 
or educational organization with the exception of the 
AACJC has placed this issue on their agendas at all? For 
that matter, why is it not high on the agenda for civil 
rights leaders? Black and Hispanic leaders should be 
furious that so many of their people are trapped at the 
bottom of the job-skills ladder, and nobody is doing 
anything about it. 

In fact, this issue is not high on the agendas of any 
large national organizations, with theexceptionof AACJC 
and organized labor. And while those groups may well 
end up being the heroes of the post-industrial revolution, 
they cannot pull the train alone. 

By all indications, there are only two current prob- 
lems tiiat can truly wreck this country. The first is the 
budget deficit and the second is the skills gap. And today 
national leaders are abdicating responsibihty for both. 

This lack of foresight seems to be the national style. 
We can find billions of dollars to repair tiie damage of the 
San Francisco earthquake or hurricane Hugo and hun- 
dreds of billions to bail out the savings and loan industry. 
But we cannot make the up-front investments to repair 
the freeway that collapsed in Oakland or tighten up on 
supervision of financial markets. 

We simply cannot continue this ''save now and pay 
later*' attitude. In the skills gap area, as in a great many 
other aspects of our active life, it will be too late to fix 
things after the damage is done. This country will 
become a second-rate economic power without the up- 
front capital to invest in fixing literacy or anything else. 
Now is Uie time to make the invesunents required. 

Why don't we make them? 

In general terms the answer is that this would require 
an epochal change in our national consciousness — from 
a reactive, complacent, near-term perspective to a con- 
sidered, long-term investment perspective. Moreover, 
this reluctance to change is easily disguised by a great 
many lame excuses for inaction. 

Some people say we can solve the work force liter- 
acy problem by refonning our elementary and secondary 
school system. ITiis is obviously nonsense when 80 
percent of the work force in the year 2000 are on the job 



today, and 10-20 million of tiiese people are functionally 
illiterate. No amount of school refonn will help this 
group. They are out of school. They are adults. 

Other people say tiiat it is useless to invest in training 
low-level employees because they will just move on to 
another job. In fact, most of die evidence shows the 
contrary. Workers in whom employers have invested 
training dollars are less likely to move on to other 
companies Uian are otiier workers. 

Still others say that it is just too hard to develop work 
place literacy programs. Some say that it cannot be done, 
that we do not know how to do it. But this is obviously 
not tile case . A few companies, such as Motorola, 
Polaroid and Aetna, have done it. They have restructured 
their companies to build in life-long learning for all their 
employees from tiie bottom to the top. They say they 
have no choice, and they say they have improved pro- 
ductivity and profits by this approach. 

Principles. The experience of leadership compa- 
nies in tiie work force literacy field, together with lead- 
ing edge research about literacy instruction, suggest thai 
any company can implement a successful program if it 
observes a few key principles: 

■ Instruction must take place in the work place to 
make it logistically easier and to give employees the 
feeling that it has some real relationship to their jobs; 

■ It must be sanctioned and encouraged by the 
employer, 

■ It should make use of materials thai are clearly 
relevant to improving performance on the job, increas- 
ing opportunities for advancement, and about other em- 
ployment issues that workers face and employers care 
about; 

■ Both employers and employees must reap some 
tangible benefits from the instruction; 

■ Finally, instruction should noi be limited to job- 
specific training. That is, work force literacy instruction 
should not be limited to providing the particular skills 
workers need to perform specific tasks, as it is by the so- 
called "job audit'* approach now in fashion. This form of 
tailorism is not in the long-term interest of employees or 
employers in a fast-changing economy. 

These are fairiy simple principles to apply. The sur- 
prise is tiiat more companies do not apply them. H woric 
force literacy programs are that easy to implement, why 
do so few companies implement tiiem, and what would 
change this situation for the better? The shori-term 
answer to this question is fairiy clear, and it is possible lo 
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speculate on the long-term answer. 

Solutions: The Short-Term. The short-term answer 
is that the overall state of the art in the adult literacy field 
is so poor that there is nowhere companies can turn to get 
help with their basic-skills problems even if they recog- 
nize these problems and even if they want help. There 
are no reliable pre-packaged curricula they can buy and 
very few experts who can help them. 

Almost all the existing efforts are tailor-made and 
there are just too few tailors. Morerv^er, most of us 
cannot afford tailor-njade suits, particularly small com- 
panies with limited budgets for training. 

If a shortage of expertise is the major short-term 
problem, there are three key elements to a short- temi 
solution to the woric force literacy problem. 

■ First, parmerships. Almost all of the existing 
success stories in this field are based on parmerships 
between companies and public agencies that recognize 
there is asocial good as well as a corporate good involved 
in work force literacy. These public agencies are pre- 
pared to tailor service to the needs of com panics at a rea- 
sonable price. A great many of them have been commu- 
nity colleges. This should be no surprise. Community 
colleges have the size, the range of staff and expertise, 
and the tradition of working with local business that 
ideally suit them for this role. 

As a result, an important part of the solution to the 
work force literacy problem is for community college 
leaders to develop their expertise and entreprcneurship 
in this area. They should make more aggressive efforts 
to develop and market work force literacy products to 
bu.siness. Community colleges can play a critically 
important role in closii ig the job skills gap; it is up to thei r 
leaders to decide whether they arc prepared to play that 
If so, a larger investment in partnerships for work 
force hteracy must become central to their missions. 

■ The second element in the near-term solution to 
the work force literacy problem is to upgrade the adult 
literacy field generally so that more providers, including 
community colleges, can offer a high-quality product in 
the work place and elsewhere. 

Recently, there has been significant movement on 
this front by the federal government. In mid- 1989, bills 
were introduced in both the Ho'.'se and Senate that would 
upgrade the literacy field in a number of ways. Probably 
iheir most important contributions to the field are provi- 
sions tliat would establish a National Center for Adult 
Literacy: a new, free-standing entity representing the 



interests of everyone concerned with this issue. The 
center would have as its tasks: research and development 
to upgrade the state of the art in Hteracy instruction; dis- 
semination of information and training in model, best- 
practices to all providers; and setting goals as well as 
monitoring results. 

The House and Senate bills would establish corre- 
sponding state centers, provide funds for staff develop- 
ment and investments in instructional technology, man- 
date coordination and planning efforts at ihe state level 
and more. In short, they would give community col- 
leges, companies, vendors and everyone else involved in 
the literacy effort the tools they need to do the job. 

Hj Community colleges can play a 
I critically important role in closing the 
mjob skills gap, and it is up to their 
H leaders to decide whether they are 
gj prepared to play that role. 

Right now there is absolutely nowhere that literacy 
professionals or others concerned with this issue can turn 
for help of this sort. The House and Senate bills would 
provide that help. And the price is right. The provisions 
of these bills just mentioned cost under $2(X) million. As 
a step toward developing more of an investment mental- 
ity in education and business, this is a bargain for 20-30 
million adults. 

■ The third element of a near-term solution to the 
work force literacy problem is to create more succes.s 
.stories — more examples of how companies can create 
successful programs — both to refine the techniques for 
providing work force literacy services and to encourage 
more companies to invest in work force programs. II 
they arc to accomplish either of these goals, success 
stories must be on a large scale. They must be corporate- 
wide, or a consortia of small businesses in a locality, so 
that the results can be measured in meaningful terms: in 
terms of whether productivity grows, business prospers, 
and a wide range of employees have bclteropponuniiics. 
Meaningful success stories must show progress in real- 
world terms. 

Here again, the federal government may be able to 
provide some help. The literacy bill introduced in the 
House in 1989 (H.R. 3123) proposes $UX) million per 
year for five years for large-scale, public-private demon- 
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stration projects of this sort. Any public and private 
partners — such as a community college and a company 
— could apply. The average grant would be about $2 
million. The only strings would be that the projects must 
be replicatable and designed to show bottom-line results, 
and that the partners must put up some earnest money. 




The 1989 education summit between 
the president and the nation* s 
governors began to show the path that 
change must take by stressing three 
key concepts: leadership, standards 
and accountability. 



Solutions: The Long-Term. Parmerships, upgrad- 
ing the literacy field and engineering more success 
stories will help to start the nation down the right road in 
addressing the work force literacy problem. But, by 
themselves, these approaches will only take us so far. 
What about the long run? 

There is a growing consensus of opinion among 
almost all concerned parties that we will never solve the 
work place Uteracy problem, or any other education 
problem in this country, unless and until we take a differ- 
ent view of education. The 1989 education summit 
between the president and the nation's govemors began 
to show the path that change must take by stressing three 
key concepts: leadership, standards and accountability. 

■ In the work place Uteracy area, leadership means 
first and foremost high-level people taking this problem 
seriously: CEOs, presidents, govemors, major profes- 
sional associations in the business and education fields. 
The American tradition of individualism is so strong that 
we almost always trivialize the problems of able-bodied 
adults. We tend to blame the victim, to assume that 
people can make it on their own. The American response 
to issues such as welfare, homelessness and limited 
literacy is a combination of weak public programs and 
voluntary efforts that can't possibly do the job. 

Wc cannot afford these archaic attitudes any longer. 
Unless and until the major leaders of American society 
accept lifelong learning for all adults as a regular, ex- 
pected part of American social and economic life and are 
willing to pay the bill, we will get nowhere. 

Money is not the major problem. If the federal gov- 
ernment doubled its present commitment to adult Uter- 



acy, if states invested just 2 percent of their education 
budgets in it, and if companies redirected 5 percent to 1 0 
percent of their training budgets, there would be money 
enough. The issue is leadership. The House and Senate 
literacy biUs mentioned above are not primarily money 
bills. They cast the federal govemment in a leadership 
role. Their aim is to enable states, locaUties, schools, 
companies and others to come to grips with the literacy 
problem, not to solve that problem from Washington. 
We need more leadership of that sort in all sectors of our 
society. 

■ The second concept essential for a long-term solu- 
tion to the workforce Uteracy problem is standards. That 
means defining exactly what basic skills people should 
master and finding ways to determine when they have 
achieved mastery. We know how to define and teach the 
cognitive skills: reading, writing and math. We even 
know something, although too Httle, about problem 
solving abilities. But cogniUve literacy is a conUnuum. 
How much is enough and for what purposes? What 
should be our goals in trying to upgrade cogniiive .skills 
for the work place? How can we tell learners and 
employers whether they have met those goals? 

We have no good answers to those questions, and 
that is shameftil. Grade-k el achievement scores arc 
demonstrably of very Uttle use. High school degrees are 
close to meaningless for these purposes. All we can say 
now is that you know a functional illiterate when you sec 
one. That is not good enough. It feeds the mediocrity of 
the literacy field. It discourages companies and others 
from taking literacy seriously. 

We must develop national norms for basic literacy 
attainment that are meaningful to employers and em- 
ployees: something like a basic skills equivalent of the 
S.A.T. except that these norms must be relative to differ- 
ent employment situations. One size does not fit all. And 
we must ratify by leadership, and if necessary by law. 
that these norms can be used only for inclusion, not for 
screening people out. That is part of the leadership 
responsibility mentioned earlier. But we must also go 
further. The basic skiUs that employers need and want 
are not just cognitive skills. They are also aiiiiudinal. 
They include skills or habits such as team work, getting 
to work on time and taking responsibility. We have not 
even laid a glove on defining, let alone measuring or 
teaching, those basic skiUs, yet. And we must. The lack 
of adequate standards for basic skills aiiainmeni would 
be a major challenge to the educaUon community, busi- 
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ness and government. They should be prepared to join 
in a crash effort to develop national goals and standards 
in this field. 

In November of 1989, Secretary of Labor Elizabeth 
Dole announced the formation of a Secretary 's Commis- 
sion on Achieving Necessary Skills aimed at meeting 
this challenge. Community college leaders should be in 
tiie forefront of that effort because the question of stan- 
dards is critical. Properly developed, standards are 
empowering for everyone concerned. More to the point, 
they are a precondition of any progress. 

■ The third key ingredient in a long-term solution to 
the work force literacy problem is accountability. 

There is a too easy acceptance of mediocrity in the 
adult literacy Held today. People assume that a stcond- 
rate problem deserves a second-rate solution. The pres- 
ent system is almost entirely input-driven. People are 
rewarded for how many learners they have in class and 
for how long. Practically nobody asks whether these 
people are actually learning anything that will be of any 
use to them or anyone else, and there are indications that 
most of the 3-4 million people in literacy classes today 
are not. Drop-out rates are high; learning gains by any 
available measure are minimal. No wonder business and 
government do not want to invest in this system. No 
wonder companies that could and should be developing 
better learning systems have abandoned this field. 

Community colleges and others should become 
actively involved in designing new systems of education 
that reward results, both in the work force literacy field 
and elsewhere. The bottom-line orientation that work 
force literacy programs must adopt may suggest that this 
is the area of the education field where pioneering efforts 
to develop output-oriented systems should begin. 

Work place literacy is the easiest part of the skills- 
gap agenda. In the world of work there are both willing 
learners and employers who need each other, a con- 
trolled environment for learning, and at least the pros- 
pect of establishing clear goals and relevance for every- 
one involved by keying the system to competence on the 
job. These are the conditions that make the problem 
solvable if all concerned, including community college 
leaders, dedicate themselves to building a high quality 
work force literacy system. We need a system that can 
brag on its results: its output in terms of improving lives 
and productivity. 

Community college leaders must help to create and 
accept national norms and then be prepared to accept 



rewards — payments — only if they can deliver those 
results. If they do not, somebody else will. The public 
education system in America is being given one last 
chance, both in the literacy field and in other aspects of 
instruction. Community college leaders can either get 
on top of the workplace literacy problem and be the stars 
of the show, or they can abandon die stage to proprietary 
schools, commercial trainers and other providers of 
instructional services. 




Community colleges must not shy 
away from this challenge. They 
should be national leaders in the 
development of a high-quality^ ac - 
countable work place literacy system 
that embodies their best traditions. 



The Challenge for Community Colleges. Ofcourse, 
by themselves, these generalizations about leadership, 
standards and accountability do not constitute a solution 
to the work force literacy problem. But they at least 
indicate that the problem is solvable. Community col- 
leges must not shy away from this challenge. They 
should be national leaders in the development of a high- 
quality, accountable work place literacy system that 
embodies their best traditions. In fact, precisely because 
of those traditions, community colleges have a unique 
opportunity to create a continuum of instruction by 
integrating literacy into technical and vocational pro- 
grams. It is an opportunity to help 20-30 million Ameri- 
cans become trainable workers and then train them. 

Some community colleges have blazed the trail. U is 
time for others to broaden the road. 



^^The greatest benefit of the conference for 
those of us who are teachers was being 
reminded that we, more than anyone else, 
can make a difference. We have the key to 
begin solving what we see as the biggest 
challenge facing America.^^ 

— Trudy Williams, English Instructor 
St, Petersburg Junior College, Flonda 
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ageM#ii#^ ytm, ''^#it$iiil»'m:hftVe'(^ county, the city, the 

Milii#G^i|^^ the llfdveisity of NViicottds^^^ technical 

coli^«»;k Wisconsiii. MiHiy<)f you l»ve«iinUarftfn^ about the concept. 

Bvty unique pa^i$ «id noiHfiMStio^ produce exoitUlg isoiutions for conteraporaiy 

problen9a/Ubot}$Jtiotii«u«U^ 

$ucce$$&il DisioGate^ Worki^€eQ(er^1^^ not have been possible w.tt||lw^ 

with the AH^0.11ieUnite<i^^ 

hasser«ce4ovep2i{XX) diiiloca^«roiken in 

assessmem andftvaiuation^training and lefei^ the same facUity. 

The liiajprity of community, junior and technical coQeges are located in uiban settings; therefore, we 
community collibge educators have a«pecl'a responsibility to serve those citizens. It is our obligation to focus 
on minority economic development because mjiohties are frequently the largest citizen population of our 
urban sites. 

MATC has developed two significant partnerships to promote minority economic development for iiuier 
city residents: a small business ixKubaUH' functioning in an inner city environment and an enuepreneurial 
business program targeted for mmoHty youth. 

In 1986.theMilwaulceeEnterpiisec5Bnter\ras launched through a parmershipanangemem between the 
city of M|lwa ikee; the state of Wisconsin; the )^sconsin Foundation for Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education; anJ the Milwaukee Area Technical College. The center is an incubator for nurturing small 
business withamission of paitnerships, jobs and minority economic development for die Milwaukee Center 
city area. 

The Center opened with three businesses. Today, there are 54 businesses employing over 294 people. 
More than one^tMidof the businesses are owned and operated by women and nearly two-thirds are minority 
owned Since tiiey are Irom the immediate inner dty neighborhood, 65 percent of die employees can walk 
to wottr. And MATC is tiie logical catalyst for such activities. 

MATC's board of directors and die college -sdistdctdirectorniade a commitment which naturally (lowed 
from the college'smission and goal to address dieeconomic development needs of tiie central city. MATC's 
partnership role in tiie incubator cx(«dited the necessary training needed : nurture die businesses of the 
incubator into successful enterprises. 

Our other parmership in this area is one for mincrity youth. MATC received a grant fnam the AACJC's 
Minority Business Enterprise project, which made it possible to create an awareness project of entrepre- 
neurial business opportunities. 

MATC*s programs help minority youtii to explore business as a career path and to be introduced to the 
key issues facing small businesses. Woricshops and seminar activities and an essay contest reached over 
4,000 young people in the Milwaukee metiDpolitan area. 

And we will continue these efforts. Because if we, as educators, do not address the educational needs 
of our minority youth today, by the year 200O, our work force will be in worse shape than what it is today. 

It's not only the right and the just tiling to do. Our economic survival depends on it. 

--^James Montgomery, Ass^odate Dean, Continuing Ed. and Business Outreach 
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Vm delighted to be with you here today in this special place as an unabashed admirer 
of a President for whom I had the opportunity to serve for a couple of years in the '70s 
and, also, as a believer in community colleges. Most importantly, I 'm pleased to have 
a chance to talk about the recommendations of the Secretary of Labor's commission's 
final report that was released on Labor Day 1989 and is entitled Investing in People — 
The Strategy to Address America's Work Force Crisis. 

At the outset, a logical question might be why the commission chose to use tht a^oi d 
"crisis" with reference to our work force. Our hearings, research papers and the 
experience of our commissioners showed, unequivocally, an increased demand i i?' 
highly skilled workers and an aging work force that is beginning to create shortages oi 
skilled workers right now — shortages that will grow for many years since the baby- 
boom population is already in the work force. At the same time, as you know belter th'*n 
I, many low-skilled workers arc having increasing difficulty finding employment. u\ 
other words, we have a serious problem right now. We don't have lo wait for the '9()s, 
much less the year 2000. 

The fact is that today's skill gap is likely to widen. The skill requirements ot new 
jobs are increasing faster than the skill levels of the labor force. 

Beyond that, our students are achieving at a very low level in our schools. An 
alarming number of kids have such poor reading and computational skills that it's 
impossible to give them job-specific training. This is especially acute for the 25 percent 
of students who leave high school before graduation. But our problem is not limited to 
dropouts. 

For example, a recent study of 13-year-olds in the United States, Korea, Spain, 
United Kingdom and Canada produced these ranks for U.S. students: last in average 
mathematics proficiency, nearly last in average science proficiency, last in the amount 
of mathematics homework reported, nearly last in the amount of science homework and 
first only in the percent watching five or more hours of television each day — not really 
a very enviable leadership record. Beyond that, our best students are just average when 
compared with their counterparts in Europe and the Pacific Rim countries. At least 20 
miUion, possibly 40 million of our adults, have literacy problems, and large numbers ol 
our experienced workers already have, or soon will have, obsolete skills. 

All of these points, taken together, suggest that we arc beginning to experience a 
work force crisis that has grave implications for the country 's global competiveness, tor 
our position of influence in the family of nations, and for our individual citizen's 
sianda/d of living. And so, when the question. Who should be interested in all of this? 
comes up. The answer is clear. All of us. Whether we are human resource specialists 
or not we all have a stake. 

Investing in people, in effect, responds to a warning that sounded back in 1987 by 
the Workforce 2000 study conducted for the Department of Labor by the Hudson 
Institute. That report predicted the crisis for work force quality that would threaten ihc 
foundations of the American economy. Our report says we're there now. 
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Very candidly, when then-Secretary of Labor Ann 
McLaughlin launched the Commission on Workforce 
Quality in the summer of '88, my fellow commissioners 
and I hoped to identify two or three major initiatives that 
would produce immediate, broad-gage improvements in 
work force quality. You know, several bold, attention- 
getting, hopefully doable and definitive strokes. In the 
following year, sad to say, we came to the realization that 
there were no silver bullets, no simple, easy solutions. 

Business has restructured almost 
everything it has done in the last 30 or 
so years. Why shouldn't schools, at 
least, look at it? 

And with that realization, the commission's sense of 
alarm steadily grew. I say alarm in terms of our national 
security and for the well being of individual citizens and 
their families. While I can.say with conviction that none 
of us believes it is too late to take corrective action, we 
are equally convinced that action, immediate and sus- 
tained on many fronts, is absolutely essential now. And 
this action requires the closest cooperation of business, 
labor and government at all levels. 

In our view, there are three primary fronts on which 
the nation is going to have to wage tiie battle to restore the 
quality of its work force. Front number one is providing 
incentives aimed at improving student motivation and 
achievement. A second front is improving work force 
quahty through public and private investments in life- 
lime education and training. A third front is improving 
the efficiency with which we utilize the skills already 
possessed by our work force. 

The commission made 44 recommendations. Taken 
together, we believe they represent a coherent, compre- 
hensive strategy for improving the quality of our work 
force, and they're all basic, practical, doable measures. 

Now, let's take a look at each of those three fronts 
and the recommendations the commission has made. 

■ First, incentives to improve student motivation 
and achievement. This is Chapter One in the com- 
mission's repon and we titled it, "The Foundation of 
Workforce Quality," with the thought that you can't talk 
about work force quahty very long without talking about 
the schools. 

We decided early in our work that our concentration 
in this area should be on the nexus of school and work. 



primarily because the school system itself has been 
poked and pummeled by studies for the past decade and 
because the education system itself is not really the 
Department of Labor's turf — nor the commission's. 

Our underlying notion in making 14 recommenda- 
tions concerning education's relationship to work is that 
our student's don't woirk as hard as they need to. And as 
a corollary, therefore, we need to demonstrate to students 
that it is in their self-interest to study and leam and 
achieve good grades. Our recommendations include: 

■ A call for the President to exert leadership in the 
development of firm national education goals and time- 
tables. We're looking for specifics that will help assure 
continuing focus in the hope that this will encourage 
continuing, tangible results. We're encouraged by the 
summit which took place after Ww submitted our repon. 
But from a management standpoint, we all know that 
unless there are clear, specific objectives with accounta- 
bihty measures, much in the way of good intentions can 
slide down tne tube. 

■ Further, we want to see greaterinvol vemeni ol thc 
business community working with the .sch(H)l.s. not .so 
much regarding teaching or educating per sc, but more in 
helping students see that working hard in school, study- 
ing the right subjects and getting good grades will pay olT 
— both in the ability to get a job and the ability to enjoy 
ongoing career growth and advancement. 

■ We're also calling for business to provide school 
administrations with information on changes in the work 
place. That will help the schools respond to changes in 
the real worid in a more timely way, with appropriate 
changes in curriculum as well as instruction techniques. 
Some of us know that there's been some pretty revolu- 
tionary thinking concerning the necessity to work as 
teams in the work place rather than being consumed by 
interpersonal competition. The schools arc not going to 
know this unless business tells them. 

■ Possibly our most important recommendations 
related to schools and work are in our call for easily un- 
derstood, portable credentials, such as transcripts, which 
will provide potential employers with a student's record 

• of achievement in voluntary national achicvcmcni tests 
that assess student proficiency in a wide variety ol 
academic and vocational areas. This is one ol our most 
controversial recommendations but seems to be a clear 
way to get students more interested in their own well- 
being and productivity. 

■ We also have stressed the importance of hands-oii 
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instructional techniques that can be used to teach reading 
and math. Studies show students who don*t succeed very 
well in traditional courses of conduct can benefit signifi- 
cantly from these more practical approaches. 

■ We've also asked the Secretary of Education lo 
review post-secondary open admission policies and their 
implication for student performance. 

■ We desperately need to have business and acade- 
mia encourage pursuit of scientific and technical courses 
of study, particularly by females and minorities. 

■ We would like to see the employment service 
again operating on-site at schools to help demonstrate 
that those with the necessary skills will really get jobs. 

■ A number of other recommendations aim at cre- 
ating incentives for improving teacher competency and 
performance, in giving public recognition to those schools 
whose teachers and students display improved perform- 
ance, and at encouraging experimentation in the struc- 
turing of the school system itself. The fact is that 
business has restructured almost everything it has done 
in the last 30 or so years. Why shouldn't schools, at least, 
look at it? The bottom line is that our companies and our 
communities need to be involved in tinding new solu- 
tions. 

I am happy to repon that Secretary Dole and a 
business consortium group led by the National Alliance 
of Business has picked up many of these recommen- 
dations and are implementing them with specific task 
forces and action plans. 

■ The second chapter of Investing in People is enti- 
tled. "Lifetime Education and Training." 

■ The organizing principle here said the private 
sector must shoulder responsibility for ongoing training 
and retraining of workers throughout their careers while 
the government must provide second chance op- 
portuniiies for those who dropped out during their trip 
through the school system or otherwise failed to gain the 
basic skills necessary to get and keep a job. Peter 
Drucker, in a recent conference, talking about the 
enormous challenge that all of us have, said, *'A11 you 
really can do is to build continuous Naming into your- 
self, your companies and your schools.'* 

■ We made a number of recommendations aimed at 
encouraging the private sector to train and educate 
workers. These include a tax credit that compensates 
employers for increasing their spending on training 
programs. Obviously, we want to avoid windfalls for 
training already being done. 



■ And we want to assure that only those expenses di- 
rectly related to training are subsidized, in a sense, by the 
entire economy. But with those caveats, we believe a tax 
credit can offer cost-effective help in keeping the nation's 
work force skills current. The reality is that employers 
are loath to provide basic fundamental literacy and 
training, recognizing that when they finish the training, 
the employees, so enhanced, can very easily go off to an- 
other employment opportunity, 

■ We've also called for restoration of the tax codes 
exemption of employer-provided training from personal 
taxation. Many of you know that a few years ago there 
was such an exemption. We think it needs to be restored. 
We think that this will eliminate a significant obstacle to 
an individual's willingness to receive training — the 
feeling that they can't afford it because it shows up on 
their W.2. 

■ Another recommendation calls for rc-examina- 
tion of the anti-trust laws to eliminate any perceived le- 
gal impediments to cooperative efforts among employers 
to provide worker training. We think this is especially 
relevant to small employers who realistically will not be 
able, at least in their own minds, to develop ihc kind of 
curriculum and efforts that they need to ensure thai they 
will have a flow of employees, but working together and, 
in fact, working with your organizations, they can do the 
job. And we think a by-product of that is enhancement 
of small firms' abilities to retain employees. 

■ Finally, to further encourage private-sector ini- 
tiatives, we believe the government can serve as a useful 
role model in providing technical assistance and infor- 
mation of best practices, and, we think, that's a role thai 
th^ Department of Labor can uniquely fill. 1 believe 
that's something that the Secretary has immediately 
grasped and will indeed begin to move to provide. 

I Our most significant recommendation 
is to provide lifetime access to basic 
skills education for all adults. 

■ Now, looking at the government's role in filling 
gaps that arc left after the private sector has done what ii 
can reasonably be expected to do — our most significanl 
recommendation is to provide lifetime access to ba.sic 
skills education for all adults. And this, we believe, is a 
very simple, straightforward, logical extension of the 
concept of free public education in this country, in every 
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state for youngsters — an elementary and secondary 
guarantee of education. It ratifies the idea that if an 
individual has not had, or not taken advantage of, the first 
opportunity to finish high school, that there ought to be 
a second chance. Now, we*re not talking about very so- 
phisticated education. Rather, we are talking about 
responding to functional illiteracy. When I got to this 
point in my presentation to the President, I said, ''You 
know, Mr. President, we really can't afford, as a society, 
to pay the cost that's involved in 28 million to 40 million 
functional illiterates. That is an absolutely astounding 
burden for our society to carry, and we simply can*t 
afford it.'* He nodded in asssent, and then he told me a 
little story which I will share with you. 

ApparenUy, in preparing for the summit, he had had 
some discussions with a very prominent Japanese educa* 
tor. When he asked the Japanese educator what the 
literacy rate was in Japan, the educator responded, ''Well, 
pursuant to your measures and standards, it*s 100 per- 
cent, but in our standards it * s significantiy less than that. ** 
The President said, *'Well, what's your standard?*' 
And he said, "Our standard is the ability to program 
a computer, and on that basis we*re only 85 percent.*' 
There is a slight difference. 

■ In addition, we've asked the government to in- 
crease funding for the Job Training Partnership Act and 
the Job Corp because we believe that they arc two of the 
successful elements of government programs that are 
particularly adjusted to the disadvantage. We endorsed 
the already proposed JTP amendments aimed at target- 
ing resources to the disadvantaged who need remedial 
education. 

■ Finally, in Chapter 11, we urged the President to 
establish a permanent cabinet-level human resource 
coordinating committee. We found that there were 
significant overlaps ano ..^plications between what the 
Department of Education does and is all about and what 
the Department of Labor does. We really can't afford 
unnecessary duplication. We've got to divert those 
resources to where they can be best utilized to meet this 
critical and developing problem. 

Now, ihat*s basically the first two chapters, all or it 
oriented to the quality of the work force. The next 
section deals more direcUy with labor market efficiency, 
or putting it anoUier way, with die effect of utilization of 
the skills that are already tiiere, already possessed by the 
work force. V/e know that 75 percent of the work force 
of the year 2000 are already in die work force, and so 



we've got to optimize those skills. One important point 
in reducing obstacles to labor market participation has 
been labeled, "Work and Family Balancing.'* This 
involves reducing the tension of family problems in the 
work place by helping employees to achieve faster, more 
effective resolution of their family concerns. The most 
prominent aspect of that area, of course, involves child 
care which currentiy is seen by many as the most difficult 
of a range of v^ork and family problems. We recom- 
mended that federal funds, channeled to the states, be 
made available to strengthen the existing structure of 
community-based resource and referral organizations. 
We believe this approach helps to focus local energy on 
locally-identified child care priorities, attracting private- 
sector involvement in funding, while maximizing paren* 
tal choices and flexibility. 

■ We also called for a change in the current tax laws 
to make the existing individual tax credit for dependent 
care-expenses refundable to parents who are too poor to 
pay taxes — a refundable tax credit in other words. And 
we*ve asked that the federal government increase sub- 
sidization of the child care expenses o?' low income 
families in order to ensure their access to a higher quality 
of care than is currentiy available. All of this with a view 
not so much oriented to charity, which is son of the 
orientation of die Red Cross and my responsibilities 
there, but enlightened self-interest of the whole econ- 
omy. We simply have to have more warm bodies to do 
the jobs tiiat need to be done. 

■ And to help employers understand the effects of 
programs on tiieir bottom line — programs of the type to 
which Tve just alluded — we asked that govemmcni 
support research on what works best and then share that 
in the employer community. 

■ Another aspect of putting quality to work is the 
matching of workers with jobs. In this area, wc recom- 
mended the use of performance standards to measure ihc 
work of employment service agencies around the coun- 
try to assure tiiat the employment services are targeting 
on die right objectives. We can't afford ihcm to be 
covering a wateifront of objectives given the crises that 
we are currentiy developing. 

■ We called for increased experience rating in ihc 
unemployment insurance system to insure that the sys- 
tem doesn*t subsidize firms ^ho reson to layoffs ai the 
expense of those who do not. 

■ Finally, in the area of matching workers and Jobs, 
we believe the ongoing adjustment of immigration pol- 
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icy should assure, or at least attempt to assure, a balance 
between upgrading the skills of American citizens for 
job opportunities and admitting larger numbers of for- 
eign workers. Of course while we make the system re- 
sponsive to labor market needs, we do have to keep our 
other eye on the humanitarian objectives of our policy. 
What we rejected, however, was the notion that immi- 
gration policy should be the valve that we tum on to meet 
work force skill needs. That's morally wrong, in our 
view, because of the inner-city needs that we have — 
finding jobs for people who are our own social respon- 
sibility. 

■ In one final area regarding utilization of our avail- 
able skills, we focused on worker participation. Here 
again, we recommended that the government assist by 
conducting studies and disseminating infonnation. espe- 
cially best practices with regard to worker participation, 
innovative compensation models and ponability {("i- 
tures. ail of which are oriented to helping employees do 
the job in helping people fit into the stream of work flow . 

(Improving work force quality will re 
quire new public expenditure, not just 
at the federal level — in fact, it's more 
compelling at the state and local level 
— IIS well as significant expenditures 
from private sector sources. 

Chapter IV of the commission report, stemmed from 
our frustration that, more often than not. we couldn't 
really get our hands on the kind of data that we thought 
we needed to answer some critical questions, questions 
that were served up in our commission's charter. The 
fact is that since Uie mid-1970s we have significanUy re- 
duced funding for research and data, and now we simply 
don't have the data to help answer the questions that 
decision-makers are forced to answer, and so they an- 
swer them v> ihout data. We believe that we've got to 
step back and reassert some prioritization in respect to 
funding, research and evaluation. 

That's a snapshot. Probably more than you ever 
thought you wanted to know about a subject that I would 
suggest to you is terribly important to every one of us 
regardless of what our vocational pursuit is. Because all 
of us have a stake. 

I want to focus for just a moment on that question. 



Who is responsible now for picking all of this up? Well, 
the fact is our commission went out of existence at the 
time that we gave the repon to Uie Secretary of Labor so 
we entrusted all of our "wisdom" to goverrmient deci- 
sion-makers and decision-makers and leaders around the 
country, who we hope will be challenged with the ne- 
cessity of stepping up to the plate in some of these areas. 
We believe, as I said earlier, that there is an absolute, 
indispensable need for close cooperation between busi- 
ness, organized labor and government at every level. 
Then, we have to look inward at ourselves and appraise 
what we can do as individuals to move this ball along. 

Now. there is one final logical last question, and that 
is. What about the deficit? What you've been talking 
about will cost some money. Won't these rec- 
ommendations cost billions of dollars that have not yet 
been appropriated? Is all this realistic? We looked hard 
at that issue. We were sensitive to the budget issue and 
the deficit problem. We were well aware of all of the 
other urgent priorities. In the end, we had two choices — 
are we going to be budget neutral, or are we going to 
respond to the sense of urgency that we believe our data 
supports? And so. fully aware of how far short the 
administration, the economy — all of us — are in the 
resources that are necessai'y. we reached this conclusion: 
Improving work force quality will require new public 
expenditure, not just at the federal level — in fact, it's 
probably more compelling at the state and local level — 
as well as significant expenditures from private sector 
sources. But the good news is that wisely chosen 
invesunents in human capital will yield substantial 
beneficial results. And the other news is. there really 
isn't any alternative. There simply is no way that we are 
going to stay competitive in this worid arena without 
investing significantiy in human resources. 

We believe that we are at a crossroads. If we intend 
to maintain our standard of Uving and want to remain a 
strong player in the global marketplace, then we have to 
change our fundamental approach in the way we edu- 
cate, train and retrain our workers, and it's got to be a 
lifetime exposure and experience and commitment. We 
are still an extremely wealthy nation, but we are at risk 
for want of human resources. We simply cannot accept 
a work force that is undereducated. undenrained and ill- 
equipped to compete in the 2 1 st century. That's why we 
suggest that this is one of diose issues that has to be at the 
top of our national agenda. We are really not rational 
people if we put it anywhere else. 
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The Gerald R. Ford Museum 



The Gerald R. Ford Museum, located in Grand Rapids, Michigan, houses exhibits that chronicle the Ufe and limes 
of our 38th President, including a hill-scale reproduction of the Oval Office. 

Visitors to the Museum will find a wealth of information on Gerald Ford 's life and his dedication to public service . 

Various exhibits, many with sound and film, feature the congressional years, his vice-presidency, the 1976 
presidential campaign, the pardon of Richard Nixon, and related national and international issues. Candid 
photographs of Gerald Ford and his family also offer the visitor a view of Uie man at informal moments. 

Visitors can see gifts presented by Heads of State and foreign dignitaries, as well as personal gifts to President 
Ford from the American people. An award-winning film, "GeraldR. Ford: The Presidency Restored," is shown every 
hour in the Museum's auditorium. The Museum also offers feature exhibits of historical and social interest to enhance 
its pemrianent displays. The Museum was dedicated in 198 1 to the American people as a place where all arc welcome 
to enjoy, to learn, and to participate in our great national heritage. 

The research collections relating to Gerald Ford's pubUc life are housed at the Ford Library on the North Campus 
of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

A nine-foot space goUath, "Man in Space," was created by sculptor Judson Nelson. The sculpture, an astronaut 
leaving a space ship, was carved by hand by Nelson alone and can be seen on the Ford Presidential Museum pla/a. 

The $7,2 million museum was designed by Marvin DeWinter Associates of Grand Rapids and is approximately 
44,000 square feet. The exhibits and display items were designed and selected by Staples & Charles, Lid. oi 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Frank H. Mackaman is director of the Ford Library and Museum, which is pan of the National Archives and 
Records Administration. 
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■ Grand Rapids Junior College 
Dr. Richard W. Calkins 
Frances VandenBerg 

■ President Ford's Staff 
Penny Circle 

Judi Risk 

■ Amway Grand Plaza Hotel 
Pam Turner 

We appreciate, as well, Jacquelyn E. Smith and Lynn Hammond at St. Petersburg Junior College, 
who designed, compiled, edited and layed out this publication. 
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